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Boston Thursday 13 April 1899 
Knowledge can never take the wonder 
out of God’s world.—G., A. Smith. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 23-29. How Christ Makes 
Use of Common Lives. The Man With the 
Pitcher. Mark 14: 12-16. 

If he did not use ordinary persons, most of 
us would be in a bad plight; but that he has 
and does we have abundant evidence. It 
seems, indeed, as if he liked best to consort 
with average men; and I like to think that he 
did it, not merely for the benetit he might con- 
fer, but because he actually enjoyed what 
they had to give him, and doubtless to ponder 
what part each might bear in furthering the 
kingdom. There is something in the common 
man which appeals to noble souls. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes to the very last of his life 
enjoyed meeting everyday people, and partic. 
ularly those whose interests were quite differ- 
ent from hisown. Our country has found out 
during the last year what the common man is 
good for. Who would have thought that far 
mer boys in the great grain fields of Dakota 
and the ranchmen of Montana would be fur- 
nishing to the whole world a spectacle of cour- 
age and gallantry in the way in which they 
carry themselves in the hard Philippine cam- 
paign? 


Christ uses common lives, first of all by 
making them subjects of his renewing and 
transforming grace. The best use to which 
Christ can put a man is to reproduce himself 
in that man. In this age, when there is such 
a passion for service of our fellows, we ought 
to remember that a life tn which the Christian 
virtues are daily being exhibited is the best 
testimony to the reality of our religion. To 
think that our souls may be the sphere for 
divine action which will make over our rough 
natures is to lift the thought of humanity to 
a splendid hight. It is no matter if the life 
that God uses to testify to his grace is apart 
from its fellows. The cactus which blooms 
on the Arizona desert is just as beautiful in 
God’s sight as the lily in the Boston Public 
Gardens. This is the meaning and the object 
of all the life that is shut away from the world 
in hospitals and homes. It is that there God 
may use men and women to manifest his glory. 


Yet there is the field of active service, too; 
and all the annals of Christendom are full of 
accounts of ordinary persons rendering im- 
portant service. Christ began with fishermen, 
but as he uses men he greatens them and ful- 
fills the promise, ‘I will make you fishers of 
men.” The only essential is a willingness to 
be used. Drummond said that there was no 
such thing asa common friendship, and it is 
equally true that no life obedient to Christ is 
a ordinary life. It is constantly broadening 
and deepening and becomes in time a life 
quite exceptional because Christ-filled and in- 
tent on doing the Master’s bidding. 





DETROIT DETAILS 


Crimson and white are the convention colors. 

The press committee says, ‘‘Never was there 
brighter promise of great things for the Endeavor 
hosts.” 

A convention rally was held in the city March 21. 
Treas. William Shaw, Dr. N. Boynton and others 
addressed the enthusiastic gathering. 

The standard of convention music is to be raised 
in “ Detroit, ’99.”’ Dr. Clark, as chairman of the 
committee, has already outlined his plans. 

The Detrott, 99, Bulletin is the official campaign 
paper. That it will be very efficient is certain, 
since seven Detroit journalists edit it. The chief is 
F. H. Cozzens, managing editor of Trade. 

Hospitality will abound, according to the enter- 
tainment committee. Homes will be opened at 
fifty cents for lodgings and twenty-five cents for 
meals for each person. Restaurants and cafés are 
numerous if preferred. 

During the past eight years the average tempera- 
ture in Detroit from July 5-11 has been 73 de- 
grees. While Endeavorers sweltered at Nashville 
last year in a heat of 96 in the shade, the ther- 
mometer in the “City of Straits” registered 6312. 
This fact is interesting and has in it an agreeable 
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of color will make your house 
look fresh and bright. 


If you want 


to sell it will enhance the value of your 
property, or enable you to rent it quicker, to 
better tenants and for more money; is there- 
fore a good investment if properly painted. 
To paint it properly have Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent, 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
ee New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN j mn 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI on Leute 
RED SEAL 7 a 
SOUTHERN practical painter. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
ee Cleveland. F R E E 
a. 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





CHURCH ORGANS 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


ORGANS taken in exchange for sale at 
Bargains, $400 to $2,000. 


Write for particulars. 





CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS Foor 


CHURCH GLASS ano“ 
DECORATING COMPANY 


English Stained Class Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Class Windows 
Church Decorations 

Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


Individual Communion 





Educational 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Oo. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL Fer Young Men 


and Boys. 
Unique advantages to youth fitting for college or seek- 
ing a good Engl 


h education. Best home nurture. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall ino! 


Fer Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply te 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 poys 


ACADEMY AND HOME Greenwich 


An ideal combination of school and home life for ten 
pores. 28 miles from New York City. Unsurpassed 
ealthfulness. Thorough mental, moral and pliysical 
training. 73d year of Academy. J. H. ROOT, rene 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages: 


t Amherst College, Mass., July 10-August 138. 
for descriptive pam niet apply to the Rev. Davip 
SPRAGUE, Amherst, 





Outfits. Send for free « talog 


and list o; 
SANITARY COMMUNION © OUTFIT 0O., 
Box E, Rochester, N. ¥ 





“ Grapine.” 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of choice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article for the 


COMMUNION TABLE 


AND FOR 
MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


Prepared by THE Sa mia FRvuIT JUICE 
Company, Ripley, N.Y. 
Price per dozen: Quarts, 85.00; Pints, $3.00. 
Half-dozen at the same rate. 


Send for circular with test'monials to the general 
agents for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & CO., 


15 and 19 North Main Street, Providence, R. I. 


BELLS 


Bteel acer Church and School Bells. ga Send 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro. 0. 
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HANDBOOK QUIZ 


20 Questions on the contents of 
The Congregationalist Handbook. 
Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 
2 CENTS FOR EACH 25 COPIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 








invitation. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
65th year begins Sept. 13, 99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and Others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. A:ivan- 
= es in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor Sport, 
nsive groands, Christian home influences. 
circular and views address the president, 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 











Railroads and Excursions 


EUROPE. engtand to ttaiy. 


An extensive tour at meso cost. Sail June 24 
A. W. DUNNING, Ph.D., W. D., Yale University, 
New Haven, Ct. 

Refers by permission to editor of this paper. 


EUROPE 


= arty conducted by Professor pore, 
ER, 31 Pierce Building, Bosto 











Annual Summer Tours. 
Norway and Central eu ope 


— EcyPT and HOLY Lano 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.. 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 
C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


aE otk (theres describin, me GAsHEDES 

iigrim Fathers. kens and Tennyson 4is- 
y A od, or peter tea stamp. 

rwich Seok, ‘of Holland: 


Reyal Mail eek, only twin-screw steamship line 
from England to Continental Europe, free 


GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 


For a Delightful Trip Abroad 


Through England, France, Switzerland, Italy and 
Germany, for a party of from four to eight young 
ladies. Apply for particulars and references to 
MRS. LUCY PENTECOST CROWELL, é 
Care Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., Yonkers, N. ¥- 
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‘ Address 


_ ‘and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
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Ponp’s ExTRACT used fifty years for pain by 
physicians. This success stamps every bottle of the 
genuine. 

swe, refreshing skep is given by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, which feeds the nerves, tones the stom- 
ach and cures all dyspeptic symptoms. 








WHILE some babies may thrive on diluted cow’s 
milk, for the majority the milk should be more 
completely modified. Metlin’s Food is a true mod- 
ifler; it makes the milk more easy of digestion and 
makes it closely resemble breast milk. 





GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Over the 
pattlefeld of Gettysburg, through the picturesque 
Blue Mountains via Hagerstown and Antietam and 
down the historic Shenandoah Valley to the unique 
Caverns of Luray, thenee across the rolling hills of 
Virginia to Washington is the route of the Pennsyl- 
qania Railroad personally-conducted tour, which 
leaves Boston May 5. Round-trip rate from Bos- 
ton, including carriage drives, admission to the 
caverns, hotel and all expenses except supper on 
Fall River Line, $35. Last Washington tour April 
24. Seven days $23. Itineraries of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


FoR THE CITIZENS OF THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRY.—A recent issue of the leading cabinet-mak- 
ers’ journal of this country was largely devoted to 
the subject of cribs, in which there have been so 
many improvements in the last few years. The 
time was, and that not long ago, when no furniture 
house showed over a dozen patterns of cribs, 
whereas today one house in this city (the Paine 
Furniture Company) show a great variety of styles, 
sizes and shapes. There isno better place in Bos- 
ton for the purchase of a crib than this establish- 
ment. Their prices are very low, and nearly every 
pattern of crih is represented in their extensive 
work. 








Professor Park 
at 
Ninety 


A reprint of Rev. C. C. Carpenter’s charming 
reminiscent article, which appeared in The 
Congrevationalist of Jan. 5, with a character- 
istic full-page PORTRAIT of Professor Park in 
his Study. 


Sent, postpaid, for 5 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11% in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


price 25 cents 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 





Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
$5.00 a hundred. 











10 cents a copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


7 NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
* tual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 





vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
Ty books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
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CLOSE YOUR EYES 


and you will not see gold if you walk over it. 
The man with his eyes open will. 
If you do not read 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


— eyes are closed to o rtuni And 

hen you blame your Taek. “Ti-luek” 

means misinformation. 

Readers of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
are never misinformed. 

For sale at all news-stands. 

Sample copies free. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 


42-44 Broad St., New York. 








Financial 





Desirable Investments in 


Industrial Bonds. 


Decreased interest returns from municipal 
Securities make safe corporation bonds at 
higher interest rates preferable. 

List of such securities with St. Louis Bank, 
Street Railway and Trust Company bonds, 
K nsas State bonds, Missouri and Kansas 
County and Municipal bonds, Miscellaneous 
stocks and bonds mailed on application. 


WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


secu 


he Hard Winer vel farms in 
SEVEN N PER CEN . nesota and North ‘Dakota. 
CLEAR OF TAXES. avy fy security. We 
have made these loans for the past 16 a the 
utmost satisfaction of our clients. We uy ‘ona sell 
North and South Dakota Land. Write for information. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


ST 
small amoun' re quir: 
solicited. First Vides t rence 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable “Bullding, Boston. 
DO YOU WANT # SAFE PAYING Hea 


woe Safety and More fean te Le mk Interest 
fs0, write FIDELITY INVESTMENT co. TACOMA, WASH. 

















THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANOK, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for omens are apdtented by the date 
of expiration on the address label. a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the ro. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. oe of change of ad 
mus it reach this office to insure the sending 
the ee = the following - Aes to the new address. 
piscontike CES.—In accordance with the almost 
pA a wish - our subscribers, papers are continued 
til there is ific order to’ a In connection 
with gach en ord er all ust be d. An 
ler of discontinuance can be siven + any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents gore agate line each in- 

sertion, 14 lines to the oe en ee ig the column. 
acco 

READING Pte od “eaded Scaparel, 50 cents per 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 








203 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


T. B.G 
ae J. FERRIS, Ww. i Cc ENEY, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 684,785.43 
Net Surplus........cceccceccccecsceeeesees 4,427, 802.36 
$12,161, 51,164.79 
Surplus as regards policy holders - @7,427,802.26 
J. H. WASHBURN, 10.1 SNOW, Vice-Presidents. 
REENE, ‘A. BURTIB, Secretaries. 


H. A. CORREA, F.C. BUSWEL i, } Aut Seoraartes. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


Naw YorK, January 10, 1899. 
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About the Boston Tea Party. 


When Boston 
Braved 
The King. 


BY W. BE. BARTON, D.D. 
314 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 

The ready pen ef Dr. Barton finds a 
fit subject in sketching Colonial History, 
and right well has he described one of the 
most famous of Boston’s historical events 


He has made a character study of the | 
§ 






men, a picturesque view of their sur- 
roundings, and pays a fitting tribute to 
the courage and high patriotism «f these 
overthrowers of British tyranny. It is 
well worthy a place alongside our two 
other famous books: - 


** Cadet Standish of the St. Louis." 
By William Drysdale. 


** 4 Daughter of the West."* 
By Evelyn Raymond 





| 
| 


| 
| 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
W. A. Wilde & Co., 


Boston and Chicago. 
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THE KINSHIP OF SOULS. 


A Narrative. By Reuen Thomas. | 
12mo. Cloth, extra. 


The author of this work is well known 
through his connection with the ministry. 
The volume gives an account of a trip made 
by a philosophical professor, his intellectual 
daughter, and a young theological student, in- 
cluding descriptions of various portions of 
England and Germany visited by them. 

**Dr. Thomas’s book is an interesting combina- 
tion of discussion upon humanity, philosophy, liter- 
ature and religion from a rarely endowed mind. It 
is illuminated always by grace of style and often 
enlivened by humor.’’— Boston Herald (Editorial). 


At Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers; 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


$1.50. 





ONE EOE EO OO ee 


Re-issue of The Church-Idea. ¢ 


om ame K 
The Church-Idea; 
An Essay towards Unity. 


WILLIASI R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 


Rector of Grace Church, New York, 


| 
| 


Fourth Edition, with a new Preface, 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Sent post-paid by the publishers upon receipt 


of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153 to 157 Fifth Avenue, 


SOE 0 Lea 


New Yorx. 
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SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO, 
Chicago. 


Just Published 
THE ETHICAL PROBLEM, by P. Carus. 
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Ivory Soap differs from 


the purest and best. 


2D 


P's 


st: 
— 


A simple and proper method of cleaning costly and 
easily injured articles is to make a suds of hot water and 
Ivory Soap, and allow it to cool until lukewarm. 
solution, while very effective, is perfectly harmless. 

Ivory Soap contains no alkali. It will not destroy the 
surface or texture of any material, however delicate. 


fully made, and the materials used in its manufacture are 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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other soaps. It is more care- 


Cincinnati 
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SHORT, COMPREHENSIVE, 


POPULAR. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Just issued in England by a representative 
committee of eight evangelical denominations. 


Handbook Series No. 23. 


Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF 
New York 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO." cxicz’ 


Church Hymns & Gospel Songs, $10 to $45 per 100 
Sacred Songs No.1,...... Sto 38 ‘* 
Royal Hym nal, for Sunday Schools, 30 ‘“ 
Male Chorus No. 2, $3.60 per doz aes 
SAMPLE COPIES SENT POST FREE, 20 CTS. EACH. 
Sterling Anthems, 60 cents by mail; $6 per dozen. 
EVER NEW. 


GOSPEL HY MNS s10009100 per 100 


Song-Books for Sunday-Schools 

Rev. Dr. J. Witsur Cuapman’s new book, entitled, 
Songs of Praise and Consecration, every piece a 
gem. Sample copies, 1oc.; $10 per hundred. 

Songs of Grace and Truth. By Rev. E. L. Hyps. 

ver 100 stirring songs. Samples, 10c.; $8 per 100. 

Pentecostal Praises. By W. J. Kirkpatrick and 
H. L. Gitmour. Contains over 250 hymns for use 
in all departments of Christian work and worship. 
$25 perhundred. For sale by all dealers. 

HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading. not exceeding five lines (aight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 





Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Board and Room. Private family. Brookline. 
Moderate terns to permanent party desiring pleasant, 
quiet home near electrics. 4 Washburn Ave. 


Wanted, a young lady under twenty-eight of culture 
and refinement, college g uate preferred, as a coln- 
panion for a lady and gover: ess for growin child; 
must be fond of children and have some musival ability. 
Best referencesrequired Address W. B. A., Independent 
Office, 130 Fulton st., New York. 


CHURCH ORCAN. 


For sale a good second-hand organ. 2 manuals, 














24 stops, 224 octaves, etc. Apply to FRaNcis E. 
| BLAKF, 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Volume LXXXIV 


Next Week’s Features 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND H1I8 BEQUES® TO OUR 
Times. An article pertinent to the terecentenary 
of the great Commoner’s birth, by Prof. Williston 
Walker. 

My HEREAFTER. The concluding article in the 
series by Rev. F. W. Baldwin, D. D. 

Is RELIGION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE DECLINING? 
A broadside ef opinions from competent judges. 

THE MATIN SONG. A Spring Nature Study. By 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

AN OVER-TURNED DAY. By Mary L. Daniels. 








The New Free Church Catechism 
Second Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts,; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
39 Services. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sam- 
ple set, 15 cts. 


Professor Park at Ninety 


With portrait, 5 cts. 








The provisional 
program of the In- 
ternational Coun- 
cil, to be held in Boston, Sept. 20-28, is 
printed on another page. Its list of 
topics promises a widesurvey of Christian 
doctrine, work and life of vital interest 
to Christians throughout the world. It 
takes up questions of importance to the 
unity and growth of Congregationalism 
in many lands, and it will bring together 
from these countries men of wide experi- 
ence, as well as those who are to be prom- 
inent in shaping the Congregationalism 
of the future. The committee has had 
extensive correspondence covering nearly 
two years, and the result of its labors is 
by ifs permission now given to the public 
for the first time. We are glad to learn 
that the attendance of delegates from 
England promises to be large, and that 
Canada, Australia and other countries 
will be well represented. Some changes 
in program are still to be made and several 
names added. Excursions and other en- 
tertainments to give visiting delegates to 
Boston full knowledge of its history and 
of the natuve of Congregationalism in its 
earliest homes in this country are yet to 
be arranged in detail. But the work has 
so far progressed as to make-it certain 
that next September will be one of the 
most important months in the three cen- 
turies of our denominational history. 


The Second International 
Congregational Council 


In his Fast Day procla- 
mation Governor Rollins 
of New Hampshire has 
declared that religion is disappearing 
in many rural districts of that State, 
and has called upon his fellow-citizens, 
without distinction of faith, to take ac- 
tion to remedy the evil tendency. His 
Position is not indorsed by all who are 
in a position to know the facts. But it 
was written after consultation with sev- 
eral clergymen, and while it has awakened 
varied comment, many, both of the min- 


Religion in the 
Country 
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istry and laity, fully agree with its state- 
ments. There is evidence enough that in 
many a country village and hamlet there 
is not only much lack of true religion but 
also much actual vice. Where people are 
so few and therefore so mutually de- 
pendent for society, a feeling easily grows 
up that they cannot afford to be too strict 
with one another in insisting upon the 
highest moral standards, and strongly 
suspected, or even known, transgressors 
are not frowned upon as they ought to be. 
On the other hand there is reason to be- 
lieve that in such districts faithful Chris- 
tian effort usually wins large, and often 
speedy, rewards. The very lack of social 
interests makes religious gatherings at- 
tractive to many who in cities would not 
attend them. And the power of faith, 
prayer and holy living is as mighty in 
the country as anywhere else. Governor 
Rollins’s declaration ought to stimulate 
religious effort afresh throughout New 
Hampshire, and undoubtedly it will. It 
should stir every minister afresh to preach 
the gospel of salvation from sin through 
Christ alone. Next week we shall discuss 
this subject more fully. 


The program, as 
A Great Sunday School revised, of the Tri- 
Gathering ae ay 

ennial Interna- 

tional Convention at Atlanta proposes a 
large amount of work very important for 
the Sunday schools of the world. For al- 
though the great majority of the members 
of this body belong in the United States, 
its action is the most influential for all 
nations in guiding the study of the Bible. 
The meeting begins Wednesday morning, 
April 26, but the first open session is on 
the afternoon of that day, and is likely to 
be, on the whole, of greatestinterest. Its 
topic is the organization and aims of the 
association, and we understand that im- 
portant changes of administration will be 
discussed. At succeeding sessions ad- 
dresses will be made by the governor of 
Georgia, the president of the association, 
Mr. S. B. Capen, the president-elect, who 
is to be chosen Thursday afternoon, and 
several well-known Sunday school work- 
ers. The Lesson System, the primary, 
home, normal and other departments 
will have éxtended discussion, and the va- 
rious topics prominent in Sunday school 
circles are scheduled, with distinguished 
speakers. The final day, Sunday, April 
30, concluding with an evening meeting 
in the opera house, will doubtless absorb 
the attention of the Christian people of 
the city. Our impression is, from exami- 
ination of the program, that it contains 
fully as many subjects and is as closely 
packed as it can be’ and be effectively 
handled by an assembly as great as this is 
likely to be. Its results will be of great 
significance, and those who are concerned 
with a religious movement second in im- 
portance to no other will be well repaid 
for attending. Favorable rates have 
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been announced by railroads and hotels, 
and the proverbial hospitality of Southern 
cities will no doubt be extended in full 
measure. 


If the appeal of Yale 
University to her 
sons for the sum of $2,000,000 in honor 
of her bicentennial anniversary in Octo- 
ber, 1901, seem extravagant to any one 
at first, a little reflection will justify it. 
Every one of the objects to which this 
money, when given, is pledged is not 
only appropriate but is necessary to the 
proper development of the university. 
No purely commercial corporation in ex- 
istence can point to a better record in 
respect to its safe and wise use of funds 
than can the corporation of Yale, a record 
of honor, not only to its members who are 
men of business training, but to so many 
of its members, the Connecticut ministers, 
who have always been largely represented 
in that body. But the natural, just and 
pressing needs of Yale have far outgrown 
her endowments. The occurrence of her 
bicentennial affords a fine opportunity for 
a united effort on the part of her thou- 
sands of graduates and friends to give her, 
with the new president soon to be chosen, 
such an addition to her financial resources 
as shall enable her to enter the new cen- 
tury with greater vigor and broader in- 
fluence than ever. We believe the money 
asked for will be forthcoming. There are 
a hundred of her sons who could raise it 
among themselves tomorrow without 
missing it. But such a gift must not 
be that of the few but of all. Without 
doubt every Yale man will welcome the 
opportunity to give what he can, be it 
little or much. 


The Yale Bicentennial 


Kipling’s bereavement 
Lissa ss nea of in the death of a little 
cea daughter—what will it 
do for his soul? Many are those who are 
querying thus. Possibly the following 
quotation from a letter which he wrote 
some time ago to a father who had lost 
his son may shed light on the way. 
“People say,” wrote Kipling, ‘‘that this 
kind of a wound heals. It doesn’t. It 
only skims, over.” He then proceeds to 
make that comparison which has so often 
been made under similar conditions by 
men equally discriminating: ‘But there 
is at least some black consolation to be 
got from the old and bitter thought that 
the boy is safe from the chances of the 
after years. I don’t know that that helps, 
unless you happen to know some man 
who is under deeper sorrow than yours— 
@ man, say, who has watched the child 
of his begetting go body and soul to the 
devil and feels that he is responsible. 
But it is the mother who bore him who 
suffers most when the young life goes 
out.” Kipling in this shows that he had 
thought deeply on the relativity of sor- 
row, and that he knew its gradations—in 
theory. Now he knows in sad fact. 
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The new Free Church 
Does It Lean Toward Catechism is not 
a: without its critics 
among the clergy and laity of the Free 
Churches of Great Britain. Criticism, 
just now, in view of the contest within 
the Anglican Church, centers on the 
teaching of the catechism respecting the 
sacraments, and it is held by some that 
the Free Church Catechism is simply an 
echo of the Church of England Catechism, 
and quite too positive in its leanings 
toward the theory commonly identified as 
Roman and Anglican. Thus the Free 
Church Catechism says: 


Q. What are the sacraments? A. Sacred 
rites instituted by our Lord to make more 
plain, by visible signs, the inward benefits of 
the gospel, to assure us of his promised grace, 
and, when rightly used, to become means to 
convey it to our hearts. 


The Church of England Catechism says: 


Q. What meanest thou by this word sacra- 
ment? A. I mean an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace given 
unto us, ordained by Christ himself, as a 
means whereby we receive the same, and a 
pledge to assure us thereof. 


The president of the Primitive Methodist 
‘Conference has forbidden the use of the 
catechism in Sunday schools of that de- 
nomination until the conference at least 
has approved of it. He describes the cat- 
echism as an effort made by a number of 
clever men “to conceal the vital princi- 
ples upon which it is well known they 
disagree.”’ We think this an altogether 
unjust and unkind insinuation. In this 
country certainly the catechism encount- 
ers no such captious criticism. 








Municipal Ownership of Nat- 
ural Monopolies 


Those who scrutinize the returns of 
the municipal elections held last week in 
Toledo, O., and Chicago, IIl., and those 
who have noted the recent vote of the 
municipal legislature of Detroit ordering 
the purchase by the municipality of the 
street railways of the city, must realize 
that the question of municipal control 
and ownership of natural monopolies has 
passed out of the stage of academic dis- 
-cussion. It has taken on here, as it long 
ago did in Europe, a new aspect, namely, 
that of practical politics of the most vital 
and iconoclastic kind. Mr. Carter Har- 
rison is to be mayor of Chicago again be- 
cause thus far in his career as mayor he 
has steadfastly resisted the attempts of 
‘*respectable”’ and ofttimes generous don- 
ors to churches, colleges and universities 
to gain, for their own enrichment, at ab- 
surdly low prices franchises of fabulous 
value—franchises that would give to 
private individuals organized as corpora- 
tions sources of income which the people 
have come to believe should contribute to 
the betterment of the many rather than 
the few. Mayor-elect Jones of Toledo 
triumphed last week over the candidates 
of both the old party Machines, solely be- 
cause he stands squarely on the platform 
of public ownership of property which 
derives its sole value from the aggrega- 
tion of the many in city life. Detroit 
owes its present advanced position to the 
persistent efforts of Governor Pingree of 
Michigan, who both as State executive 
-and private citizen has stood so resolutely 
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against the exploitation of citizens by 
corporations. 

Whether one agrees or not with the 
principle of municipal ownership of na- 
tural monoplies, one must feel gratifica- 
tion that throughout the Interior and 
West citizens are showing so much inde- 
pendence of action in municipal politics, 
and that they are ceasing to be guided in 
voting in municipal elections by their 
party affiliations or by their convictions 
on issues of national politics. Nowhere 
was this more clearly revealed last week 
than in the election in Cleveland, where 
the best Republicans of the city and 
the Municipal Improvement Association 
joined with the rank and file of the Demo- 
cratic party in electing a Democratic 
mayor of a city that is a Republican 
stronghold, their sole motive being the 
rebuke of the Republican candidate, the 
present mayor, who had begun to Tam- 
manyize the city. 

If any of those who read this are op- 
posed to municipal ownership of natural 
monopolies, either as a matter of princi- 
ple or because they hold stock in corpora- 
tions which at present profit by their use 
of public utilities, they would do well to 
see to it that they and their associates do 
not foster unwittingly the movement they 
condemn. Comptroller Coler of New 
York city, who though a Tammany offi- 
cial is doing all that he can to prevent 
New York city from giving away valuable 
transportation franchises for a long term 
of years to the corporation which promises 
to provide underground transit, is quite 
right when he says that municipal owner- 
ship grows more popular principally ow- 
ing to the action of the corporations 
themselves. ‘They receive franchises 
of enormous value for which only nominal 
returns are asked. They make the earn- 
ing power of these franchises a basis for 
great capitalization and reap enormous 
profits therefrom. Instead of being de- 
sirous of returning something to the pub- 
lic for the benefits received, these corpora- 
tions are constantly using their influence 
and their money to avoid the payment of 
the ordinary taxes imposed upon them, 
and are constantly going into court for 
such relief.” 

What is true of the attitude of the 
public toward corporations at present 
owning natural municipal monopolies, 
such as transportation, gas, electric, and 
water franchises, is quite as true of the 
other great aggregations of capital, spring- 
ing up now like mushrooms in a night, 
which plan to monopolize the industries 
of the country. “The very men,” we 
quote Prof. Albion W. Small of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “who are making 
these combinations are beginning to be 
afraid of their own shadows. These very 
business men, who claim to have a 
monopoly of common sense, have involved 
themselves and the rest of us in a grim 
tragedy of errors. They are already be- 
ginning to ask on the quiet how it is all to 
end. Whether they realize it or not our 
vision of freedom is passing into the 
eclipse of universal, corpcrate compulsion 
in the interest of capital.” 

The moral is, that men who do not like 
municipal socialism and do not want 
universal socialism would better be less 
greedy, would better cease watering their 
stock, cease deriving revenue from nomi- 
nal capital, pay their just share of taxa- 
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tion and keep out of the present “trust” 
craze. If they do not, like blind Samson, 
they may die in a temple destroyed by 
their own might. 





College Evils and the Home 


Dean Briggs of Harvard, writing re. 
cently, in the Atlantic, of Fathers, Moth. 
ers and Freshmen, says: “To the dean of 
a large college, who has most to do with 
students and their parents in all aca. 
demic sorrows, it soon becomes clear that 
parents are accountable for more under. 
graduate shortcomings than they or their 
sons suspect,” and this after liberal al. 
lowance for faults in the college and 
its officers. Dean Murray of Princeton, 
whose recent death has been so widely 
lamented, said to a correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post “that he had 
carefully investigated the antecedents of 
every student who had come before him 
for discipline, and that he had yet to find 
one who had been ruined by college life. 
In every instance where the exercise of 
college discipline had been necessary be- 
cause of the indulgence of immoral hab. 
its, investigation had shown that these 
habits had existed before coming to col- 
lege.” 

These expert testimonies go to show 
what we have always believed, that un- 
der modern conditions there is no safer 
place for a young man than in one of our 
American colleges. In spite of the gla- 
mour which tradition has thrown about 
some kinds of dissipation, vastly more 
boys with an evil tendency are saved and 
helped to new and ennobling enthusiasms 
than are ruined by evil practices. In this 
connection the words of a college gradu- 
ate, with business experience in New 
York, quoted by Dean Briggs in the same 
article, are in place: “People talk of evil 
in college! I tell you college is a place of 
white purity when compared with the 
New York business world.” And, by 
way of bringing the matter home to the 
consciences of parents, we may add Dean 
Briggs’s conclusion: “The best safeguard 
of a young man in college is a perfectly 
open and affectionate relation to both 
parents, or to the ‘one parent or guard- 
ian that represents both.” And this, of 
course, is not a matter of sudden fashion- 
ing, to meet the needs of a college life, 
but an uninterrupted growth from the 
first days of a boy’s consciousness in 4 
happy and well-governed home. 





The Partition of China 


This subject has become a frequent 
theme for discussion in the European 
press, and to some extent in our own. 
It is understood that England, France, 
Russia, Germany and even Italy and 
Japan desire to divide up a great part of 
the Chinese empire among themselves, 
or, at the least, to secure practical con- 
trol over large districts of its territory. 
Strong pressure is being put upon China 
to submit to their will. But their mutual 
rivalry is so keen, and each is so afraid 
that some other aspirant may gain more 
than its share, that the natural reluctance 
of China to consent and her historic 
adroitness in evading both promise and 
performance are much aided by the diffi 
culty which the great Powers find in 
agreeing among themeelves. 
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To some people this proposed division 
of the empire seems an outrage upon 
China, an arbitrary and wholly unjusti- 
fiable exercise of superior power in the 
hope of territorial gain and commercial 
profit. Greed in one form or another, 
unholy and unblushing, is believed to be 
its only stimulus. They urge that China 
be let alone. They concede that she is 
ages behind Europe in her civilization 
and that she might be vastly benefited 
by an infusion of nineteenth century 
spirit and life. But these facts, they 
claim, do not justify the nations in forc- 
ing her to accept a civilization to which 
she is averse. She has a perfect right to 
remain barbaric if she so prefers. 

But there is another side to the case. 
China is like a giant beginning to awake 
out of sleep. Already there are heavings, 
tossings and mutterings which reveal that 
before long she may become conscious of 
her power and arise determined to use it. 
What may happen then? Undoubtedly 
the greed of gaim is largely responsible 
for the course which the European Pow- 
ers are taking in regard to her. But 
there is another cause of their desire to 
control her as far as possible, which 
thoughtful statesmen do not overlook 
and which sobers them. China contains 
something like 400,000,000 of people. If 
she were to modernize her army and 
navy in drill and equipments they would 
become the most formidable forces upon 
earth. She is taking some sluggish steps 
in this direction already. It is probable 
that before many years she will move 
faster towards the same end. 

Suppose that, when at last prepared, 
the Chinese, who hate all foreigners, 
merely as such, as no other nation hates 
them, were to invade Europe. She might 
advance like an avalanche. She might 
move only with the slow progress of a 
glacier. But in either case the mere 
weight of her mass might render her ad- 
vance invincible. She might simply over- 
run Europe, bringing with her her own 
religions and barbarisms. They would not 
have escaped modification by contaet with 
modern ideas, but they might not have 
been essentially improved. Her advance 
would not be unresisted but it might 
prevail. What would the world be then, 
with China for its dominant nation ? 

There is a better reason, therefore, than 
mere selfishness for the desire of the 

great Powers to gain more influence in 
the China of today. So far as they can 
diminish her power for future mischief 
and improve her condition in her own 
home, they will be heading off the peril in 
which leaving her to herself for another 
generation may involve the world. Chris- 
tian missions also will have opportunity 
to win larger influence throughout her 
borders and to inspire her strange and 
formidable races with the spirit of the 
gospel. We have no sympathy with any 
Schemes of unjust aggression directed 
against China. What Europe, and es- 
pecially the United States, should do is to 
try to teach her a nobler, a Christian, civ- 
ilization, Then she will not seek to con- 
quer Europe. But if she will consent 
now to yield more freely to foreign influ- 
ences, they will be of immense aid in the 
right direction. 





Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers in the London 
Independent does not hesitate to say that 
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Lord George Hamilton, secretary of state for 
India, is a man “who is continually giving 
proofs of his unfitness for his task,’’ and that 
he is a mere politician “ who owes his advance- 
ment entirely to his aristocratic connections.” 
We cite this simply to show that even Great 
Britain in dealing with the great dependency 
of India finds places for men for reasons that 
do not commend themselves to all patriots. 
The comments of certain American journals 
imply that we in this country are the only 
nation that fails to resist the pressure of self- 
seekers when great appointments of state are 
to be made. ¢ 





True and False Theories of 
Religious Influence 


The question of influence becomes im- 
portant as soon as one has consciously 
entered upon the Christian life. More 
than ever he appreciates the immense 
possibilities of his influence for both good 
and ill. How is it to be exerted? How 
can it be made most effective in aiding 
the work of Christ in other human hearts ? 
His first impulse is to testify in the name 
of Christ to some friend. Often he is 
advised to do this. It may be well that 
he do so. Certainly his testimony ought 
to be given whenever and wherever it 
seems likely to have weight. But testi- 
mony and appeal sometimes produce 
but little effect. Their sincerity is not 
doubted, but the result is the same. It 
takes a long time to learn thoroughly 
that the most potent religious influence 
is that of character. Testimony and ap- 
peal too often fail because anticipated. 
Those to whom they are offered discount 
them to some extent beforehand—have 
an opportunity, as it were, to fortify 
themselves in defense. Moreover, they 
are answerable. They permit and some- 
times prompt argument, and argument 
is as likely to confirm the opponent in 
his own conviction as to convince him of 
ours. 

The power of character lies largely in 
the very fact of its silence. It provokes 
no opposition. It makes no parade. It 
simply exists. There it is in plain view 
day after day, week after week. There is 
no escape from observing it, from realiz- 
ing what it is, from being touched and 
molded by it sooner or later and in a 
greater or less degree. It may be over- 
looked today. Tomorrow it will be no- 
ticed. It may be criticised today. To- 
morrow, or in some different mood, its 
genuineness and nobility will be recog- 
nized. Itcomes to be regarded as a funda- 
mental, undeniable fact which must be 
reckoned with, and the impression which 
it makes is neither temporary nor super- 
ficial. Many a word has been spoken for 
Christ which by its sincerity, its tender- 
ness, its revelation of appreciation and 
sympathy has accomplished wonderful 
things in the transforming of asoul. No 
one may undervalue or neglect the oppor- 
tunity to bear witness in words for the 
Master. But none the less the true Chris- 
tian must always aim to attain to a high 
type of character which shall tell its own 
story and preach its own sermon without 
the need of words. Then he will be doing 
the Master’s work, even when he is not 
conscious of a special and definite inten- 
tion to impress a givenindividual. Then, 
when he does speak, his words will have 
a double significance and power. 





Current History 


The Situation in the Philippines 

The army under General MacArthur has 
rested quietly since capturing Malolos 
and has had but a few skirmishes with 
the Tagal forces, which still hover about 
as belligerent as ever, although the tales 
of some of the captured and the wounded 
indicate that many of the rank and file 
would gladly quit the contest. General 
Lawton, witha picked corps of 1,500 sharp- 
shooters and infantry, proceeded in canoes 
across the Bay of Manila to capture the 
town of Santa Cruz in South Luzon on the 
10th, and took the town with comparative 
ease and little loss of life on our side. 

The latest proclamation, defining our . 
nation’s attitude, signed by the commis- 
sioners appointed by the President—Pres- 
ident Schurman of Cornell University 
heading the commission—sets forth ex- 
plicitly the nature of the reforms which 
the United States intends to work out as 
soon as it gains supremacy. It makes 
it very clear that the United States will 
not be satisfied with anything less than 
supremacy, but also pledges that the larg- 
est measure of home rule consonant with 
order and security will be gladly granted 
to the natives. 

The commissioners say: 


The supremacy of the United States must 
and will be enforced throughout every part of 
the archipelago, and those who resist it can 
accomplish no other end than their ruin. 

To the Philippine people will be granted the 
most ample liberty and self-government recon- 
cilable with the maintenance of a wise, just, 
stable, effective and economical administra- 
tion of public affairs and compatible with the 
sovereign and international rights and the ob- 
ligations of the United States. 


In place of sentiments like these the 
dissidents from the policy of the Admin- 
istration would put sentiments like those 
in the resolutions passed at a meeting of 
Republican critics of the Administration 
assembled in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
last week. They declared in favor of sus- 
pension of hostilities in the Philippines, 
and official assurance on the part of the 
United States that it “‘ will encourage and 
assist in the organization of such a gov- 
ernment in the islands as the people 
thereof prefer, and that upon its organ- 
ization in a stable manner the United 
States, in accordance with its traditional 
and prescriptive policy in such cases, will 
recognize the independence of the Philip- 
pines and its equality among the nations 
and gradually withdraw all military and 
naval forces.” 

The proclamation asserts permanent 
sovereignty and refers to international 
obligations. The alternative policy asks 
only for a temporary protectorate, and 
looks no farther than the responsible du- 
ties of the United States to the islanders, 
ignoring present and future international 
aspects of the problem. It assumes that 
there is a unity of race, religion and aspi- 
ration among the islanders which quali- 
fies them to form at once, or in the near 
future, a self-governing, self-preserving 
government. For our part we can dis- 
cover no evidence of any such unity, or 
anything that points to aught else but 
anarchy and far more waste of life. than 
is now going on should we cease to be 
responsible at the bar of international 
law for that which Spain has ceased to be: 
responsible for. 


Our Delegates to the Peace Conference 

The official call to the Peace Conference 
at The Hague, to begin May 18, was issued 
by the Russian Government last week, 
Bulgaria and the Vatican failing to re- 
ceive invitations. Thus does the Quirinal 
triumph over the Vatican, and the assump- 
tions of the papacy to be a temporal 
power and to have a place in the Euro- 
pean councils receive a stunning blow of 
denial from the head of the Greek Church 
and the arbiter of the destinies of millions 
of European and Asiatic peoples. 

Our delegation will have for-its titular 
head our present ambassador to Germany, 
Hon. Andrew D. White, ex-president of 
Cornell University, by far the most expe- 
rienced person in our present diplomatic 
service and a scholar and philanthropist 
as well. With him will go the world-re- 
nowned writer on naval history, whose 
views on present day international politics 
are influential too, Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
The Christian and educational interests 
of the country will have a worthy repre- 
sentative in Pres. Seth Low of Columbia 
University, New York city. Capt. Wil- 
liam Crozier of the ordnance department 
of the army will be most valuable as a 
member of the conference when it is dis- 
cussing questions of limitation of arma- 
ment and restriction of invention, as he 
is one of the most expert officers in the 
ordnance service. Hon. Stanford Newel, 
now our minister at the court of Holland, 
will creditably care for the local and 
diplomatic questions which may arise; 
and the secretary of the delegation, Mr. 
Frederick W. Holls, is a highly educated 
German-American publicist. The delega- 
tion as a whole is admirable, and while it 
may not have the weight in determining 
a world policy that it would have if it 
represented a European power, neverthe- 
less we count upon it to help in shaping 
the final deliverances of the Peace Con- 
gress, if notin the direction of disarma- 
ment, certainly in the creation and main- 
tenance of arbitration tribunals. Our 
national record along this line is unsur- 
passed, and we can point to it confident 
that the impression made will be salutary 
upon all who are sincerely desirous of 
minimizing the war spirit, and who wish 
to find a practical way out. 


National Rivalry in Trade 

During the 204 days of business prior 
to Feb. 28, American manufacturers 
exported $207,000,000 worth of goods, a 
record unprecedented. Our agricultural 
implements, bicycles, cotton cloths, steel 
rails, hardware, electrical machinery and 
iron and steel are going to the ends of the 
earth. Their low cost, durability and 
adaptability to present day needs are 
driving out the products of European 
competitors. Weare making locomotives 
for Russia, Great Britain and Japan, 
and the British officials in the Soudan 
have just given the contract for a new 
bridge near Atbara to a firm of Pennsyl- 
vania bridge builders, much to the disgust 
of British bridge makers, who have as- 
serted that the contract was awarded 
unfairly, and that modifications in the 
contract were made which enabled the 
American to outstrip the English maker. 
Lord Cromer of Egypt has pricked this 
bubble by saying that no such modifi- 
cations were made or favors shown. The 
American contractors agreed to do the 
work in forty-two days, and for $35,000; 
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the British needed six and a half months 
to do it in, and asked $52,450 for doing it. 
The reason for our present marvelous 
export trade is the superior organization 
of our industries, and the superior edu- 
cation of our managing and operative 
classes. Our countless scientific and 
technological schools have been turning 
out captains and lieutenants of industry, 
whose equipment is the despair of the 
British manufacturer. Witness the recent 
statement of Industries and Iron, an 
English technical journal, which said: 

The emphasis given to the practical side of 
engineering studies differentiates, in a very 
marked manner, the engineering training in 
American technological institutions and Ger- 
man technical high schools. This, itis believed, 
has been and is greatly to the advantage of 
the former, so much so that instances are given 
in which firms formerly employing Germans in 
their technical departments, who have been 
trained in the technical high schools of Europe, 
had either superseded them altogether by 
graduates from the American engineering 
colleges, or placed them in inferior and less 
responsible positions. . . . These colleges are 
graduating, to use an American expression, 
thousands of young men each year who are 
thoroughly capable technologists and engi- 
neers, and so vast are the resources of the 
great republic, so keen is their appreciation 
of their skill and knowledge, that there is no 
difficulty whatever in the technical student 
finding employment. 


The Samoan Commission 

The assent of Great Britain to the 
scheme for appointing a joint high com- 
mission to consider the Samoan situation 
clinches that matter, and provides, let us 
hope, for a solution that will tend to put 
an end to some of the opera bouffe aspects 
of recent Samoan history. Germany’s in- 
sistence upon unanimity of opinion as a 
sine qua non of validity of action by this 
commission is an important point gained 
for her, as the tendency latterly has been 
for the United-States and Great Britain 
through their representatives to stand to- 
gether, no doubt for justifiable reasons. 
Certainly the reports which reached this 
country by mail last week, relative to 
events in Samoa last month, show that 
the German consul, Rose, was most ex- 
asperating in his conduct and most unwise 
in his incitement of the natives to revolt 
against the duly recognized king, Malieota, 
who had back of him the authority of the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
evidence seems clear that ammunition 
and guns from the German ships of war 
were put in the hands of the followers of 
Mataafa, and that with them the lives of 
American and British marines and sailors 
were taken—men who were engaged in 
preserving order and asserting the author- 
ity of the Powers. Our representative 
on the commission will be Hon. Bartlett 
Tripp of South Dakota, ex-minister to 
Austria. 


Ex-Justice S. J. Field Dead 

The death of Hon. Stephen J. Field, 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States from 1863 to 1897, removes a figure 
in our national life quite as remarkable 
as any that the profession of law has ever 
evolved. He sat on the bench of Califor- 
nia during its most troublousdays. He be- 
gan his work on the Federal bench while the 
Civil War was stillin progress, and he mod- 
ified, even if he did not formulate, its de- 
liverances through the trying reconstruc- 
tion period and the later economical de- 
velopment of the nation. Whetherassent- 
ing with or dissenting from the majority of 
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the court, he was always known to be de. 
creeing pure justice as his stern New Eng. 
land conscience saw it, and a judge with 
a higher sense of the dignity and power of 
his office never sat on the bench. He was 
the sixth son of Rev. David Dudley Fielg, 
a Congregational minister of the olg 
school, and he had for brothers Dayig 
Dudley, the jurist, Cyrus W., the capital. 
ist and promoter of ocean telegraphy, and 
Henry M., the journalist, while one of his 
sisters was the mother of Justice Dayig 
J. Brewer, now of the Federal Supreme 
Court. 
NOTES 


The municipal gas plant of the city of Baden 
Baden last year netted a profit of $42,840, and 
the municipal electric works just established 
promise to be quite as profitable. 

The acquisition of the Tonga group of 
islands in the South Pacific by Great Britain 
is a checkmate to Germany. Greut Britain 
thus secures the next to the largest harbor in 
the South Pacific. 

Frankfort-on-Main is in the throes of a Sun- 
day closing contest in which the Social Demo- 
crats and Evangelicals are in league against 
the shopkeepers, proprietors of music halls, 
theaters and the like. 


The Charleston, S. C., Grand Jury has in- 
dicted the lynchers of Postmaster Baker, and 
the trial will proceed with two of the partici- 
pants as witnesses for the State, they having 
turned State’s evidence. 


Hundreds of the best artisans of Finland 
already have left their fatherland for Sweden 
and Norway, and hundreds more will set sail 
for Canada and the United States ere the sum- 
mer is over. They have no desire to serve as 
conscripts in the Russian army. 

Overwhelming evidence of the use of chemi- 
cals in preserving beef was produced lefore 
the Inquiry Commission last week—the same 
being a letter from the Armours to General 
Eagan asserting their right and willingness to 
use a certain process known as the Powell 
process. 

The New York assembly’s investigation of 
Tammany has begun, and already the probe 
has shown how the building department of 
the city of New York is Crokerized. Builders 
in order to have plans approved are forced to 
buy materials from firms in which Croker’s 
sons have shares. 

King Menelik of Abyssinia seems to have 
been impressed with the success of British 
arms in the Soudan and is turning his smiles 
Briton-ward, rather than toward Russia and 
France, as in the past. He now repudiates 
certain agreements recently entered into with 
these latter Powers and defies them to punish 
him. 

The failure of the British ministry to do 
aught for the relief of the Jamaican sugar 
planters and the recent high-handed pro- 
cedure of the governor and council in enacting 
offensive local legislation have stirred the in- 
habitants of that island to acts of revolt that 
presage a storm of coming rebellion, and @ 
petition for a transfer of allegiance to the 
United States. 

Friends of Dreyfus the world over have 
gained heart from the bold action of the Paris 
Figaro in securing and publishing the testi- 
mony recently taken before the court of cassa- 
tion. Ithas subjected the proprietors to a fine, 
but not suppression of the paper, and the evi- 
dence has revealed unmistakably that the case 
against Dreyfus is flimsy, and the duplicity of 
the War Department unparalleled. 


The United States Attorney General, Mr. 
Griggs, has so interpreted the recent legis- 
lation forbidding the continuance of the 
canteen at army posts as to make it per- 
missible for civilians to act as salesmen, even 
though army officers and the privates may 
not, and orders from Seeretary Alger to this 
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effect have already been issued to the army. 
It is a forced and unnatural construction of 
the plain intent of the law and reflects no 
credit upon the Attorney General or the 
Administration. 

The county elections in Ireland, held under 
the new act recently granted by the Tory 
government, have resulted in the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the Unionist landlords and the 
election of Nationalists to control of the offices 
in most of the counties. Similar results ob- 
tained in the last municipal elections. If the 
Irish can quit fighting among themselves, 
and can suecessfully administer law in these 
smaller political units, then their demand for 
national home rule will gain another hearing 
in the British Houses of Parliament. Re- 
sponsibility for their future now rests with 
themselves. 

Ex-Pres. A. D. White of Cornell University, 
now our ambassador at Berlin, writes to the 
New York Tribune to pay his respects to the 
late Senator Morrill of Vermont. Referring 
to Mr. Morrill’s service in drafting and push- 
ing through Congress in 1862 the law which 
established scientific schools in every State in 
the Union, he says: “It is in my opinion a 
service which deserves to be ranked, and which 
future historians will rank, with those of 
Hamilton in advocating the Constitution, of 
Jefferson in acquiring Louisiana, and of Clay 
ingiving us a truly American policy. .. . It 
was the darkest period of the Civil War, and 
yet full of confidence in the future of the 
republic, and largely, indeed, to better that 
future he introduced and carried this great 
measure. Since the Romans quietly bought 
and sold the lands on which the Carthaginians 
were encamped in the neighborhood of the 
Eterna! City, there has been no more noble 
exhibition of faith in the destiny of a repub- 
lic.’ Mr. White calls upon the State scien- 
tifie schools to unite in erecting a suitable 
statue of Mr. Morrill in the city of Washing- 
ton, D.C. This is an admirable suggestion. 





In Brief 


Spiritual growth is soul content 





Troubled days make an effective background 
for the peace of faith. 





Unless the spirit rules the tongue, the tongue 
will give the spirit cause to grieve. 





God’s presence must be either judgment or 
delight —it will be which you choose. 





Our International Council next fall will 
have a friendly rival. The Pan Presbyterian 
Connci! meets in Washington, D. C., on Sept. 
27, seven days after the convening of Congre- 
gationalists in Boston, and will have delegates 
present from Calvinistic bodies the world over. 


Another of Archbishop Magee’s bonmots is 
pertinent now. ‘My maxims in governing,” 
he said, ‘‘are: first, never hit if you can avoid 
it; second, when you do hit, smash; third, 
when the smashed man admits that he is 
smashed, then apply the plaster of forgiveness 
and civility.” 





Fall in line for the Massachusetts General 
Association at Brockton, May 16. Dr. E. L. 
Clark of Boston will preach the sermon and 
all the sessions will be keyed to the thought of 
the Church as a Power—a splendid theme, 
and never more deserving of consideration 
than this day of widespread inertness. 


“It is fatal to a minister to be known as a 
joker.” Nonsense! It injures a minister, 
and it ought to, to be an untimely or an un- 
seemly joker. But to have a keen sense of 
humor and to exhibit it becomingly not only 
does no harm, but usually increases his good 
influence. Think of Henry Ward Beecher 
and lather Taylor. 





Rudyard Kipling once sat in a London club 
listening to a diseussion concerning the ex- 
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istence of God. He said nothing until toward 
the last, and then with a vehement gesture 
brought down his hand upon the table, saying, 
“TI know that there is Somebody somewhere 
who gives us our licks.’”’ ‘‘ Lick’’ is a collo- 
quialism meaning punishment. 


The trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, in their annual report just issued, report 
a falling off in the number of visitors last 
year, and especially on Sundays. The latter 
they attribute to the prevalent use of the bi- 
cycle on that day. So the fine art of worship 
is not the only fine art that is waning because 
of Sunday sports. 








A Presbyterian clergyman of Cameron, 
W. Va., has been assaulted by a mob, stoned 
and seriously injured because of his strenuous 
efforts, as head of a law and order league, in 
driving gamblers out of the town. His lay- 
men should have been more alert. There is 
no credit in letting the clergyman of a town 
do all its hard work and expecting him to 
stand physical punishment too. 


In view of the common belief that the mod- 
ern great department stores crush out the 
small dealers, note that Mr. John Wanamaker 
claims that there are more small stores now 
in Philadelphia than there were thirty-eight 
years ago, when he started his great establish- 
ment. But the real question is whether there 
are more or fewer small stores in proportion 
to the population of the city. 


The latest ‘‘bull”’ from Great Britain is not 
Irish but Scotch. It is the blunder of the bell 
man -at Oban who, in crying through the 
streets, as is the old custom, a forthcoming 
address by Rev. Dr. Guinness Rogers, called 
him Dr. ‘‘Genesis’’ Rogers. The doctor has 
started so many good things that, as the New 
York Observer well says, there was a certain 
justification for the mistake. 








A Tammany school official in New York, 
having been termed ‘“‘a fine old educational 
mastodon”’ by certain citizens, has brought 
suit against them for damages. Evidently he 
lacks the sense of humor or he would perceive 
that he is making himself ridiculous, apart 
from his merits or defects as an educator. The 
comment upon him may or may not have 
been in good taste, but a proper freedom of 
speech permits an occasional extravagance. 





At the doorway of Tremont Temple, Boston, 
the other day was this somewhat unusual pla- 
card, ‘‘The Praying Band will practice this 
afternoon.” Therestless throng which surges 
to and fro on that thoroughfare were not in- 
formed with what instruments the band was 
to practice, or to what ends its petitions were 
to be directed. Personally, we prefer that 
dignified and inviting announcement which, 
we are glad to say, is being displayed with 
greater frequency atthe entrances to places of 
worship, ‘‘ Come in, rest and pray.”’ 


We are glad to see that Northern Methodists 
are not backward in calling for the prompt 
restitution to the United States treasury of 
the $288,000 appropriated last summer to the 
Southern Methodists as compensation for al- 
leged losses to their book concern during the 
Civil War. The money was obtained from 
the United States Senate by false representa- 
tions and the delJay to refund it is a scandal. 
The Southern Methodist Church, as a body, is 
not yet at fault in the matter, but it soon will 
be unless its bishops take care that it makes 
good the wrong done in its name by some of 
its officials. 








The British are by no means clear in their 
minds that they have done well to build up 
such a system of institutions of higher educa- 
tion in India, wherein the higher caste natives 
secure a smattering of Western tearning suffi- 
cient to enable them to hold minor govern- 
mental positions, for which there are now far 
more applicants than there are vacancies. 
The Spectator goes so far as to say: ‘Of this 
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we do feel certain, that education in India as 
hitherto pursued is of no more value than the 
education of nobles in the later Roman period, 
or of the Chinese mandarins now, and like 
theirs will ultimately fall, probably with a 
crash.” 


One of the themes to be discussed at the 
meeting of Roman Catholic educators in Chi- 
cago this week is The Drift Toward Not- 
Catholic Colleges and Universities: Causes 
and Remedies. Beyond question this is a live 
question for the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Sixty out of ninety of the Catholic colleges of 
the country will be represented at this con- 
ference, and all the great teaching orders 
of the church will have their ablest represen- 
tatives present. The idea of the conference 
originated with the directors and the rector of 
the Catholic University at Washington, and it 
is significant for that reason as well as for 
others. 





The Church comments upon the gradual 
approach of the “high” and “low’’ church 
wings of the Episcopalians towards each other 
and says that “‘at a recent convocation a state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Real Presence re- 
ceived the approval of men on both sides.’’ 
This looks more as if the “low” men were 
drifting towards the position of the ‘‘high.” 
But The Church thinks they both are moving 
towards the ground of the “‘broad’”’ church 
party, and tells this little story: 


An extreme and youthful ritualist came 
from the West to visit some friends in Boston. 
After listening to the conversation for an 
evening, the following prayer was overheard: 
*O Lord! keep me from becoming a Broad 
Churchman until the train leaves in the morn- 
ing.”’ 





Rev. Francis B. Doherty, a Paulist father 
who served on General Merritt’s staff in the 
Philippines, lecturing before the Catholic 
Club of Harvard University last week, spoke 
of the church there as ‘‘the salaried scape- 
goat which for years had borne the sins of 
Spanish unbelievers, and was glad now to 
exchange its compromising association for 
such freedom as is enjoyed in the United 
States. Spanish deceit and Filipino misun- 
derstanding have been no inconsiderable 
elements which have tended to the deplor- 
able condition of the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines.”’ It would be nearer the truth 
probably to say that the alliance between 
Church and State in the Philippines, as every- 
where else, has worked ill to both partners to 
the compact. 





The fact that the London Mail and the Lon- 
don Telegraph have started Sunday editions 
gives the secretary of the London Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association the text 
for a letter of protest in The Chronicle, in 
which he quotes a former president of the 
New York Press Club as writing in 1893, 
relative to the effect of seven days a week 
journalism on the journalists of this country, 
thus: “‘A vast number die in the service be- 
fore they grow old. The death rate is high 
among newspaper workers. This is a business 
which knows no Sabbath, no Sunday, no day 
of rest. The newspapers must be printed 365 
days in the year, and the mental fatigue, the 
nervous waste, the physical exhaustion neces- 
sary to accomplish this feat must be shared in 
some degree by every member of the staff.’’ 





The gales of the South Pacific are not 
zephyrs, and they do not discriminate be- 
tween the crafts of the saints and the sinners. 
Wherefore hangs a tale of disaster to the mis- 
sionary work of the American Board. The 
schooner Robert W. Logan, built in 1895 to 
replace a vessel of the same name which was 
lost at sea, while at anchor near the Mortlock 
group, with Mr. Price and Miss Beulah Lo- 
gan and a company of twenty native youths 
on board, was overtaken by a gale last No- 
vember and wrecked on the shore of the Sa- 
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toan lagoon. No lives were lost, and the 
passengers and crew were taken on a sailing 
vessel to Ruk. News of this sad affair has 
just come to the officials of the Board in this 
country. Already steps have been taken 
looking toward the replacement of the vessel, 
and it is hoped that the insurance on her will 
make it unnecessary for any special appeal 
for funds. 





Current Thought 
SLAVERY IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


This government lacks nerve in dealing with 
slavery. ... The plain truth of the matter is 
that Sir Arthur Hardinge (governor of Zanzi- 
bar) coerces the foreign office, and that if 
he were an abolitionist slavery would be ex- 
tinct in our African dominion. We have sim- 
ply to refuse to recognize the existence of such 
a status, and punish any man who flogs a 
slave as if he had flogged a free woman, and 
slavery would cease to exist.—The Spectator. 
REMEMBER THE SAILOR’S SPIRITUAL NEEDS 


The past winter has been of unprecedented 
severity. For frequency, fierceness and per- 
sistence of heavy gales it has broken all rec- 
ords. Shipmasters of forty years’ experience 
declare they have seen nothing like it.... 
Our readers will not be surprised to hear that 
by these great storms scores and hundreds of 
seamen in distress have been thrown upon our 
{Boston Seaman’s Friend Society] hands at 
the Vineyard Haven Mission and in Boston 
for help and shelter, for food and clothing, for 
a chance to reship or to get to their homes. 
Never have the faithful workers of our society 
had harder work or better opportunities, and 
never have results been more encouraging. 
—The Sea Breeze. 


JUST 8O 


From the first the anti-imperialists have 
labored under a double disadvantage. When 
they have criticised tendencies they have been 
assailing a man of straw; when they have 
criticised situations they have been assailing a 
man of iron.—The Watchman. 


NO CARPET-BAGGERS NEED APPLY 


It is useless for people to apply for official 
positions in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands. The policy of the Administra- 
tion is to appoint none but natives, who will 
be under the supervision of experienced offi- 
cers detailed from the army or the civil serv- 
ice of the United States. It will doubtless be 
necessary to retain indefinitely many persons 
from the executive departments at Washing- 
ton and other branches of the Government, 
who have been sent out to organize and edu- 
cate the natives, but the President is anxious 
to give the people of the new colonies the 
broadest kind of home rule consistent with 
their own welfare, and is equally anxious to 
avoid any excuse for them to complain of a 
carpet-bag government.— Washington corre- 
spondent of Chicago Record. 


The Bond Lectures at Bangor 
Seminary 


CONTINUATION OF DR. J. L. BARTON’S 
COURSE 





The Motive for Missionary Effort was con- 
sidered in the fourth lecture. Often this is 
confused with the object in view. Thus vari- 
ous substitutes appear. (1) The humanitarian 
motive of relieving disease, famine and suffer- 
ing. (2) The mercantile motive, that mission- 
aries are forerunners of commerce, so it pays 
to support missions. (3) The love of law and 
order fosters missionary enterprises, to termi- 
nate terrorism, anarchy and the reign of the 
saloon, thus to safeguard national life. (4) 
The educational motive supports missionaries 
as pioneers of education, regenerating the 
mental life of the heathen. (5) The sociolog- 
ical motive aids missions to raise the plane of 
social life, especially by exalting woman’s 
status. 
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A second class of motives contains selfish 
elements. Some support missions, as the Mo- 
bhammedan gives alms, to win a place in Para- 
dise. Others find in missionary work great 
stimulus for mental and spiritual growth. 
Yet others aid missions because they are 
among the great triumphs of the age. Who 
would not march with the victorious host? 
The success of missions is often urged as a 
motive for support, but this might disappear 
in times of greatest need. The one true mo- 
tive for missionary work is Christ himself. 
His indwelling is the inspiration, imitation of 
him the pattern, obedience to him the impulse, 
of the missionary. This alone is motive 
enough to save the world. 

The fifth lecture defined The Relation of 
Ministers and Churches to Missions. A minis- 
ter, it was said, is not a self-seeker, a hire- 
ling, a trimmer, but an ambassador of Christ 
burdened with the whole counsel of God. It 
is more dangerous to suppress truth than to 
teach error. A most fundamental and per- 
vasive doctrine of the New Testament is that 
Christians must preach the gospel to all oth- 
ers. This no one ever denies or doubts, so 
disobedience must spring from ignorance, in- 
dolence or selfishness. Unless the minister 
emphasizes the missionary idea he lacks 
Christ’s gospel. 

Christ, the first pastor of the church, placed 
on his church the responsibility of continuing 
his work, and the apostles transmitted that 
responsibility. The church is Christ’s body, 
the medium through which he works. It 
must conquer the world, or fail and die. 
How can the church fulfill its mission? 

(1) Discard selfish fear of poverty. No 
church can “seek first” its own building, 
choir, membership or self in any form and 
really prosper. (2) Ask every candidate for a 
church, What is the duty of the church to the 
world? If he disbelieves in missions, he 
should be dropped ; otherwise he will destroy 
the missionary idea in his church and ulti- 
mately the church itself. (3) Loyally support 
our’ own missionary organizations and repel 
irresponsible beggars. (4) Pray for the com- 
ing of the kingdom. Who prays will give. 
If our pastors and churches would really pray 
for the kingdom, the Lord’s treasury would 
be full and the churches would receive an un- 
precedented blessing. Oo0. 





Principal Fairbairn’s Visit to 
India 
BY BEV. J. E. ABBOTT, BOMBAY 


The experiment of sending men of 
learning and world-wide reputation to 
lecture in the cities of India has been 
tried a second time. Principal Fairbairn 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, came to 
India in November of last year and re- 
mained three months, during which full 
courses of lectures were given in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, and one or more 
lectures in many of the smaller cities. 

In judging of the effect of this second 
experiment, one fact must be borne in 
mind, namely, that the people of India, 
even the educated, are not given to pro- 
found and scientific religious thought. 
This is not because they are not capable 
of it, but it is the simple fact. The pres- 
sure of the times is distinctly away from 
what does not bring worldly advance- 
ment. Intensely religious though the 
Hindu is, his religion is according to tra- 
dition, and not according to individual 
belief from rational thought. It is the 
rarest thing to finda Hindu who can state 
his Vedantic philosophy in a consistent 
theory, though he is thoroughly imbued 
with it and governed by it. The conse- 
quence of this fact was that Principal 
Fairbairn’s logical presentation of the 
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rationale of Christianity was not appre. 
ciated as one would have expected who 
did not know the present condition of the 
Hindu mind. 

Dr. Fairbairn was exceedingly carefy 
not to hurt the feelings of his audiences 
and hence did not attempt to attack the 
Hindu philosophy by name, although it 
was in reality as pointed an attack ag if 
he had done so. The result was that he 
was listened to with courtesy and pa 
tience, in a way that impressed the lee. 
turer, leading to a remark in his farewel] 
letter: “‘Nothing has impressed me more 
than the patient courtesy with which 
audiences have listened, even when they 
must have deeply disagreed.” But, onthe 
other hand, this courteous audience took 
almost no pains to discuss the philosophy 
of the lectures, and the vernacular pregs 
hardly took notice of his presence in the 
capacity of a lecturer on Christian doe. 
trine. Whenhe on other occasions turned 
to other themes his words were quoted 
with approval, and only kind expressions 
were used. Especially were those words 
highly applauded when with characteris. 
tic modesty he said that he had come to 
India as a learner. This touched the pe. 
culiar pride of those who believe that 
Indian philosophy is the proper source of 
light for the world. 

While it was a natural wish of Dr, 
Fairbairn’s not to publish his extemporary 
lectures, preferring rather to embody 
them in a large work soon to appear, yet 
in order to have reached those who could 
not attend them, and to help public dis- 
cussion on them, we could have wished 
they had appeared in cheap form for the 
general reader. 

On the other hand, Dr. Fairbairn used 
simple language and sentences that were 
not long or involved, making it easy to 
be understood, and if he was not appre- 
ciated to the extent that could have been 
wished, it was because of the depth of his 
subjects, which required a wide knowl- 
edge to properly comprehend them. And, 
still further, these lectures may be looked 
upon as the seed whose planting does not 
seem to promise much effect, but yet 
does grow in time to something truly 
great. Both Dr. Barrows and Dr. Fair- 
bairn have interpreted Christianity to 
India in ways gratifying to those who 
are working for the evangelization of this 
land, and we hope others of like mind 
and learning may come to lift up the 
truths of Christ in a land that needs the 
light that comes from him. 





Best Answers. V. 


We propose as our next question for popu- 
lar discussion: 

May Christians indulge in luxuries? |i not, 
why not? Ifso, to what extent ? 

Webster defines luxury as follows: ‘A free 
indulgence in costly food, dress, furniture or 
anything expensive which gratifies the appe- 
tites or tastes.” We trust that, as heretofore, 
there will be a large number of answers, 
since this question is vitally related to mat- 
ters in regard to which many persons are 
pondering deeply at the present time. Re 
plies must not exceed 200 words and must 
reach this office on or before May 10. For the 
best answer we will give $5, or, if preferred, 
$3 and the Century Gallery of Eminent Por- 


traits. For the second best answer we will © 


send the Century Gallery. Address all com- 
munications to Best ANsweERs, Care The 
Congregationalist. 
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Through Eastern Waters with the Transport Grant 


By Peter MacQueen, M. A. 


It was grand sailing down the Suez 
‘Canal. We were eighteen hours on the 
eighty-seven miles. The desert of Shur 
was on our left, ‘‘as thou goest to Horeb,” 
and the wilderness of the Red Sea lay to 
the right. There is no grass nor green 
thing, save here and there the eye sees, in 
some water-fed valley, an oasig, or, beside 
the canal, the verdurous gardens of the 
employés of the Canal Company. Mist 
lay on the far hills, and the sun smote 
through it and beat upon the rocks, mak- 
ing them look like the gleaming marbles 
of a sultan’s palace or a fairy garden of a 
desert mirage. It was nearly sunset when 
we came to the lower end of the canal. 
Here are two lakes called the Bitter Lakes, 
and not far beyond are the waters of 
Marah, which were bitter. We decided 
that Moses crossed at, or near, the Bitter 
Lakes. 

When the sun went down light shone 
over the hills, and it was truly like hori- 
zontal pillars of fire. Ona wild and lonely 
road leading to Sinai and Arabia one 
could note the long trains of camels. 
Near us, toward Egypt, were wide, flat 
sandhills, and amid their sterile monot- 
ony Bedouin Arabs could be seen. In 
fact, their.tents were often within a few 
hundred yards of us. A short twilight 
showed the cows and goats coming home, 
and an ancient man sat in the center of 
the tents. He might have been Job or 
Esau—wailing his grief to the winds, or 
drinking life’s dregs to the lees. 

One can see by the configuration of the 
country just what things Moses was 
forced to do. On one side I could make 
out where he fled from the court of Heli- 
opolis and crossed these wilds as being 
safest after the murder of the Egyptian. 
Far on the utmost verge of the horizon I 
can make out the contour of the land of 
Midian, where for forty years he tended 
the wild flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law. 
Then he leaves, returns to Egypt, sud- 
denly confronts the king, obtains the 
Telease of his brethren and sets out with 
all haste back into Arabia. Every part of 
the ground was known to him; all springs 
and places of herbage. When he brings 
out the glory of God in a sapphire pave- 
ment you can see how he got the splendid 
tenderness of this wild, lonely land to 
minister to the fervid, imaginative minds 
of his people. 

When we came into the Red Sea proper 
General Lawton and I tried to locate 
Elim and Rephidim, and, although not 
quite sure of them, the general, with map 
and compasses, made us full certain of 
the noble hight of Mount Sinai, 7,500 feet 
high, between two loftier ranges 8,500 
feet above the blue Red Sea. 

I cannot tell how much I enjoyed the 
sail past those grand rocks. There, also, 
sure enough, are the red, rocky forma- 
tions of Idumea, where Esau lived in exile 
and was called Edom, or the Red. The 
Whole Biblestory becomes real and touched 
with pathos when one thus views with his 
Own eyes the theater where the mighty 
tragedy of life was played many thousands 
of years ago. 

The sail on the Red Sea was simply per- 
fect. For weather we had sunny days 





and starry nights. Oftentimes I looked 
at the myriad stars and thought of Abra- 
ham out yonder under the soft light of 
these same winter nights, listening to 
divine voices. Job lifted up his wail 
under this same kind heaven, and many a 
century later the mad, rapt soul of Mo- 
bhammed dreamed of empires, carved by 
the keen blades of scimiters. Theirintense 
monotheism I canunderstand. The deep, 
unnamable loneliness threw them back 
upon their souls and in their souls they 
found the awful Infinite. I simply 
grudged the hours for being prodigal and 
spending themselves so fast. While I sit 
at a desk on the deck I am looking out at 
the vast, uncultured plains and hills of 
Somali, at the east end of the Gulf of 
Aden. 

All along our route the English have 
been wild with enthusiasm. Of Gibraltar 
I wrote in my earlier letter. But when 
we got away down to the Straits of Babel. 
Mandeb we had to coal at Perim, an island 
in the mouth of the strait, owned by Eng- 
land. Some of us went ashore and were 
entertained at the English Club. We 
stayed only eight or ten hours, as the war 
with Aguinaldo was hurrying us along. 
But we took supper ashore and right roy- 
ally did those Britishers receive us. The 
prevailing element was Scotch; when we 
rose at the table to toast them “ Eng- 
land,” they touched our glasses and cor- 
rected us by saying, ‘‘Not England, but 
Great Britain.”” Dr. Livingstone, the 
health officer, was born near my old home 
and Mr. Little, the cable manager, was 
almost my next door neighbor when we 
were boys. They would not let us go till 
we heard the ship whistle. ‘It isn’t 
every day an American ship comes in 
here,” they said. 

Perim is a heap of sand which the Eng- 
lish took and fortified. At the settlement 
are about 600 folk, fifty Europeans and 
550 Somalis, Arabs, Likhs and Parsees. 
The Arabs brought the coals on board in 
baskets. They werea weird set of simple 
folk, worked hard if you did not fling 
them hardtack and other things, and sang 
while they toiled. After dark they burned 
two great brasiers on the lighter which 
lay alongside the~Grant. They were 
strong, lithe rascals—wanted us to throw 
them shillings. When they dived their 
feet turned up white as though the brown 
color had been worn off them. 

Perim is leased to the coal company by 
the English government for one ear of 
barleycorn per year and that to be paid 
only when demanded. The Arabian 
mainland is only a mile away. Ata near 
point the Turks have a fort and they op- 
pressthe poor Arabs. Ifa boatis wrecked 
along the shore, the survivors have to 
look out for their safety unless they are 
fortunate enough to be within easy dis- 
tance of the English blue-jackets. Coal 
is brought hither from Cardiff, and in 
case of war, of course, England stops all 
enemies from coaling here. So coal is 
King of War today, for a modern battle- 
ship without coal, on however wide a sea, 
is like a Nubian lion in a cage. 

This voyage has been marvelous, not 
only in its perfect weather, but in its 





pleasant episodes as we have met the 
English. Some great good ought to grow 
out of the intense, enthusiastic reunion 
of the two nations. Whether we are 
Saxons or not, matters little. The fact is 
that we all believe in fair play and prog- 
ress. Certainly Britain is holding out 
what seems to me a hand of spontaneous 
friendship. 

This was, perhaps, nowhere better il- 
lustrated than on Sunday, Feb. 19. We 
were passing the British merchant steamer 
Clan Robertson. It was off the somber 
coast of Darkest Africa. As we came up 
with the Britisher, the usual signals of 
courtesy were hoisted. Then the Clan 
Robertson lowered & man down the side 
of the vessel; he wrote in white letters 
so we could read the sign, ‘‘Good luck.” 
We signaled back, “Thank you.” They 
hoisted the words, ‘“‘ We are in earnest.”’ 
At that the Americans played God Save 
the Queen. When they heard their na- 
tional air the Englishmen lowered their 
flag to us a second time; our boys played 
The Star-Spangled Banner, and the Eng- 
lishmen cheered. Finally we sailed past, 
the Americans cheering and both ships 
keeping their signals flying. Old officers, 
white with the brine of the sea, told me 
that in all their experiences no such un- 
usual courtesies had ever been passed be- 
tween vessels of any nation. 

The ocean smiled, and the curtain of 
darkness which has veiled Africa for 
thousands of years seemed to me to rise 
for a brief half-hour as thus the two 
greatest peoples of our world joined 
hands for freedom and the rights of man. 
When I looked back a little later the 
masts of the Englishman stood out against 
the dun crags of Somali Land. Then night 
came on, and a bright constellation flung 
a crystal radiance on our horizon—it was 
the Southern Cross. Hope on; in hoc 
signo vinces. 

As to the life on board our transport, 
the people here are far superior to any 
described in Mr. Kipling’s books as repre- 
senting the army of England in India. 
We have little or no drinking; one never 
sees an officer or enlisted man the worse 
for liquor. There are a few social games 
of cards, but almost no profanity, and 
gambling is put a stop te summarily 
wherever seen. Sundays are observed. 
The captain of the ship reads service and 
we have some splendid singers and players 
among the ladies. We have also a gifted 
violinist, a Lieut. G. H. B. Smith. Every 
family has a few good books and these 
we loan to one another. The children 
have the best time of all. 

One of the most interesting elements in 
this voyage is that it is a tribute to the 
genius of peace. While the czar sends 
out his rescript for universal peace, he at 
the same time wisely increases his army 
and navy strength, and so while America 
more and more becomes the advocate of 
universal peace and justice, yet at every 
point she strengthens her coign of power. 
Russia for peace, America for justice and 
peace would be ridiculous unless backed by 
mighty, universal rivers of power. How 
would the world listen to Spain insisting 
on a universal disarming of nations? 


The people in this ship have nothing 
that allies them in my mind with the 
ruthless conquerors of the past. Kind 
husbands and gentle wives; good-hearted 
lads, full of strong, healthy life; a pleasant 
company of ladies and gentlemen—so 
America goes forth to war. 

The news of the battleof Manila roused 
our pulses, and the discipline and drill of 
troops have stiffened since, but all dis- 
play a disregard for war and any of the 
dreadful things that may happen amid 
the terrors of unknown lands and un- 
known dangers. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks, 
The long day wanes, the slow moon climbs; 

The deep moans round with many voices. 

So the dry, rocky hills of India come 
into view. We stop only a brief space at 
Ceylon, for Lawton is needed at Manila. 
There must be great ado in the United 
States over the war with Aguinalde. But 
we all have faith that America will be 
just and that a better peace will come 
than those poor wretched isles have ever 
known. 

Off the Coast of Somali, East Africa. 





My Object in Life * 


BY REV. F. W. BALDWIN, D. D. 

If a man is on a journey where he 

goes depends very largely upon where he 
sets out to go. If he is out for pleasure 
almost any road will do, provided it is 
through a pleasant country. But if he is 
on business he takes the straight road. 
For an expeditious and successful jour- 
ney there is nothing like having a definite 
objective point in view and keeping on 
the direct path. 
_ If a man would succeed in business he 
must know what he is after, and bend all 
his energies to the accomplishment of 
that one thing. 

And in matters pertaining to one’s 
spiritual culture, the acquisition of life 
and manhood, there is nothing like hav- 
ing an aim—single, steady and well de- 
fined. ‘‘This one thing I do.” Charac- 
ter is not an accident, but an achieve- 
ment. No one ever inherits it or hap- 
pens upon it. He climbs after it and 
fights for it. 

If it were possible to analyze the 
causes of the many moral wrecks for- 
ever being cast up on the social strand, 
or if the deeper reasons for so much 
spiritual stuntedness and deformity were 
discoverable to human eyes, there is no 
doubt they would be found to lie most of 
all in the utter absence of such an aim. 
In multitudes of lives there is a vast 
amount of spiritual drifting and uncer- 
tainty, aiming at nothing and always 
hitting what they aim at. In a measure 
this indecision is the bane of all lives, 
and the one secret of spiritual life and 
health is in being rid of it. Strong and 
beautiful characters do not have it. 
They know what they are here in the 
world for, and never get lost on the way. 

We are accustomed to measure the 
worth of a man spiritually by the objects 
he considers most worthy of his pursuit, 
the things he is most ambitious to pos- 
sess, and no matter what his professions 
or possessions, if he is seeking what is 
mean and low we do not rank him high in 
the scale of manhood. What is he seek- 





*The sixth article in a series on The Culture of 
the Spiritual Life. 
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ing first? What is supreme in his affec- 
tions and ideals? Is it money or fame or 
power or pleasure or the kingdom of God 
in his own soul and in the earth? 

The man himself is never any larger or 
nobler than that which he has chosen to 
place first in his heart. In the end he 
will not be any smaller or less noble, for 
he lives on that vision in all his thoughts 
and dreams. His spirit grows into the 
likeness of that to which he aspires. The 
inner life of every true man proves this. 
Its truth is equally apparent in the case 
of men who are spiritually dwarfed and 
hardened by their employments and pur- 
suits. Howoften these things overpower 
and submerge the man! Here and there 
is one who masters the world and its 
forces, evil as well as good. Whatever 
his business, he never permits himself to 
become its slave. Whatever his liveli- 
hood, his vocation is manhood, and that 
manhood never suffers from any sup- 
posed exigencies or dishonorable methods 
of what is called practical life. Words- 
worth has given us the portrait of sucha 
man in his Character of the Happy War- 
rior, a poem which every one ought to 
know by heart: 

Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought: 


Whose high endeavors are an inward light 
That make the path before him always bright; 


Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won. 


Such a man’s work, however humble or 
menial, ennobles him, for he carries his 
manhood into every part of it. He is not 
only a Christian in trade, but a better 
Christian by means of his trade, since it 
gives scope and opportunity for the prac- 
tice of what he knows to be right and 
true. Some men are made dishonest by 
their business. Other men make the 
same business the means, not of their 
destruction, but of their spiritual growth 
and service. So true it is that the world 
is what we make it, that men construe it 
by their ruling motives and desires, and 
what is poison to one is food and life to 
another. 

What am I living for? is a question 
which every earnest soul will be asking 
itself continually so long as life lasts. 
The answer to that question will become 
clearer and more distinct with the years. 
Am I the master of things and circum- 
stances, oram I their slave? Is my pur- 
pose clearly defined in my own thoughts ? 
Nothing in all the world is quite so brac- 
ing to one’s higher courage, so inspiring 
to one’s hope, so tonic and stimulating to 
the will, so invigorating to the spiritual 
life, as to believe and feel that one is here 
for a great purpose, for a work which no 
other soul can ever do, and to go about 
one’s tasks, whatever those tasks may be, 
assured that all of them are God-given, 
sacred, imperative, and related to a dis. 
tant and noble end. It matters little 
what I do compared with the spirit in 
which I take up my work. I must know 
how to find good in what seems to be 
evil, to extract the sweet from the bitter, 
or I have not learned the meaning of 
Christ and his cross. If I can make the 
common events of life serve my highest 
purpose, if I can find the poetry of the 
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world in its homely prose, as every true 
singer does, then the world itself is , 
poem to me, and I have discovered the 
secret of the wise. If out of the qua 
of everyday life I can take ordinary stones 
and build them into a temple of the living 
God, then I am independent of all monop. 
olies and have no need of favors from 
any one. 

Whoever has taken into his soul the 
meaning of the Christian redemption as 
related to himself and to the world, ang 
has felt the magic influence of Christ's 
transforming touch, can have only one 
object in life, one supreme desire, what. 
ever his circumstances, or occupation, or 
talents. He lives to realize in his own 
experience the Christian conception of 
man, and to do what he can to make that 
thought radiant and universal in the earth, 
He lives to know the mind of Christ and 
to follow in his steps. Heis here to find 
his place among men and to act well his 
part, and in doing that to cherish his own 
personal life, to follow his ideals, to find 
God and truth and beauty along the pub. 
lic ways and in the daily experience, and 
while mingling with the world to keep 
himself unspotted fromit. He is here to 
transfigure the world by his faith, to look 
out upon it with the very eyes of Christ 
and to put every particle of his life into its 
redeeming forces. He is here to learn and 
to prove that the strength, the amplitude, 
the peace and the blessedness of life do 
not consist in having a large bank account, 
nor in winning human applause, nor in 
any luxuries of sense, but in truth and 
love and the service of man. He is here 
to store up spiritual resources which shall 
serve him in life’s emergencies, which 
shall witness to him ever more and more 
conclusively that life is continuous to the 
children of God, and that earth is a golden 
stairway across which the true man, the 
Christ man, mounts to the place that has 
been prepared for him from the founda- 
tion of the world. 





The Form of the Apostles’ Creed 


At a Congregational church which | some- 
times attend the Apostles’ Creed is repeated 
by pastor and congregation together. The 
pastor says, in the closing part of the creed, 
‘the resurrection from the dead,”’ the congre- 
gation say, ‘‘the resurrection of the body.” 
Kindly say which is correct. It certainly 
would be more pleasing to the ear if both 
pastor and people used the same form. 

QUERY. 

{We have often led congregations in the 
recital of the Apostles’ Creed and are accus- 
tomed to use the printed forms. These usu- 
ally contain the word ‘ body,” but sometimes 
of late we have noticed that the word “dead” 
is substituted for it. We suppose that in the 
case mentioned both pastor and people mean 
the same thing. None of them would affirm 
that physical bodies will be resurrected. 
They mean to declare with the apostle, “ We 
know that if the earthly house of our taber- 
nacle be dissolved, we have a building from 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in 
the heavens.’’ It would seem, therefore, that 
euphony might be secured either by the pas 
tor requesting the congregation to follow him 
in the service, or by his joining with the con- 
gregation in case they prefer the origina! form. 
—EDITORS.] 





We need to be better men. As the times 
grow sterner, we need the more grace. 
lay on me what Thou wilt, only give me the 
strength to do it.—C. H. Spurgeon. 
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Dr. George Adam Smith as Lyman Beecher Lecturer 


Flanked on either side by prominent 
members of the Yale faculty and cor- 
poration and by a number of local clergy- 
men, and facing practically the entire 
membership of the divinity school as well 
as many townspeople and visitors, Prof. 
George Adam Smith of Glasgow began at 
New Haven last Thursday afternoon his 
course on The Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Light of Modern Criticism. 

It was an expectant audience, eager to 
see and hear the Scotchman whose earlier 
visit to this country has not passed out 
of the minds of many, and whose grow- 
ing prominence in the world of scholar- 
ship and letters makes him fit to stand 
in a noble succession of lecturers. The 
flower of the American pulpit, in the per- 
sons of such men as Beecher and Phillips 
Brooks, and of the British pulpit as well, 
in Dr. Dale and Dr. Stalker, have stood 
in this place, and out of their own rich 
experience put before their young hear- 
ers ideals of preaching and outlined the 
method of approach thereto. Dr. Fisher, 
who has heard probably all of the twenty- 
five or more Lyman Beecher courses, said 
the other day that by this time he per- 
sonally ought to know how to preach. 
Certainly the field has been extensively 
traversed, but every new occupant of the 
lectureship has struck a fresh note, and, 
if the various elucidations of the art of 
preaching made by these different lectur- 
ers were brought together, it would be a 
notable and many-sided library indeed. 

In selecting Dr. Smith the Yale faculty 
has brought forward one whose reputa- 
tion on this side the water is due largely 
to his attainments as an expert in Bib- 
lical study and collateral fields of research. 
But Dr. Smith was a preacher for a num- 
ber of years before he became a professor, 
and whatever counsel he may offer Yale 
men touching the use of Old Testament 
material for homiletic ends grows out of 
his personal employment of such material 
when it was his duty Sunday after Sun- 
day to facea congregation. Indeed, every 
careful reader of his exposition of Isaiah 
and of the minor prophets, as well as of 
the Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land, must have noticed the homiletical 
quality which runs through all his writ- 
ings. It is present there because the 
young divine who went from divinity 
halls to the pastorate was from the start 
a Biblical preacher, bringing from the 
Scriptures, after thorough critical work 
upon the original sources, things both new 
and old, and all capable of being wrought 
into most effective pulpit material. 

The three years since Dr. Smith was in 
America have dealt kindly with him. 
They have been active and productive 
years. Besides the regular work of his 
professorship, considerably enhanced of 
late by the death and ill-health of col- 
leagues, and besides the numerous de- 
mands upon him for public service of one 
sort or another, he has given to the world 
during this time the biography of Drum- 
mond. Yet he does not seem to be an 
overworked man, and there are upon him 
no traces of his recent rough voyage on the 
Lucania, whose battle with the elements 
delayed her entrance into port nearly aday. 


‘nal word of God.” 


A Successful Inauguration of the Course 


He is more like Drummond than any one 
we ever met, not so much in point of ex- 
ternal resemblance, though there is the 
same ruddy complexion, and he, too, has 
a lithe, erect figure, albeit at least a 
head shorter than Drummond. There is 
an inquiring, searching look in the blue 
eyes, and the gentle soul that looks out of 
them compels you to answer in kind his 
own frankness and sincerity. Indeed, 
the most attractive things about him are 
his modesty, simplicity and kindness of 
spirit. A jolly companion and superb 
story-teller, he leaves the impression, at 
the same time, of being tremendously in 
earnest, concerned chiefly with the vital 
interests of human life, ready and anxious 
to do his part toward making men intelli- 
gently and genuinely religious. 

On the platform Dr. Smith does not be- 
come conventionally clerical or profes- 
sional. His broadcloth coat is buttoned 
tightly under his chin, but that does not 
prevent his establishing at once confiden- 
tial relations with his hearers. Much of 
the time he leans forward and rests both 
arms upon the desk. Few men who use 
a manuscript keep in such close touch 
with their audiences. His gestures are 
infrequent, but when, now and then, 
his form straightens and his eye flashes 
and his arm lifts itself to emphasize a cer- 
tain point there is the revelation of real 
oratorical gifts. The voice is low, rich, 
with a decided Scotch accent, and pos- 
sesses that magnetic quality which en- 
chains the attention and touches the heart- 
strings. 

The interest of this course ¢enters 
around Dr. Smith’s estimate of the worth 
of the Old Testament to the preacher. 
Known to be a higher critic of the rather 
advanced type, will he yet find a method 
of utilizing the conclusions of modern 
scholarship for the ends of the pulpit? 
The two lectures already delivered make 
it clear that he has constructive designs 
in mind and that the Yale theologues will 
learn from him how to be earnest and 
successful preachers and at the same time 
continue open-eyed to every discovery of 
Biblical research. The introductory lec- 
ture laid great stress upon the indestruc- 
tible value of the Old Testament, and 
equally insistent was Dr. Smith upon a 
reverent approach to the great subject 
under consideration. ‘“It is Christ’s 
Bible with which we have to do.” ‘He 
has sustained himself upon it as the eter- 
“What was of impor- 
tance to the Redeemer must be of value to 
the redeemed.” ‘‘ We tread no common 
ground. This is no mere outlying promise 
of the kingdom of God. Itis that country 
of which the Redeemer was a native. 
The Old Testament is not under but be- 
hind the New. It is the ‘hinterland’ of 
the New upon which the Church of Christ 
has been at home for centuries.”” Dr. 
Smith’s thoroughgoing evangelicalism has 
been evident in all thus far said. He 
does not believe in any attitude toward 
the Old Testament which fails to find in 
it elements of incalculable worth, mate- 
rial utterly different from that of any 
other book, a revelation of God of univer- 
sal and enduring value. 


On the other hand, this course is to be 
directed not less notably towards the vin- 
dication of the rights of criticism, basing 
them on the attitude of Christ himself 
and upon the freedom with which the 
apostles handled the Old Testament. In- 
deed, Dr. Smith goes so far as to declare 
that this duty of searching examination 
is a bequest from the early church as well 
as from the founder thereof, and that 
nothing but disaster can result from evad- 
ing such a responsibility. 

This last point was driven home in the 
first lecture by a tender and forcible allu- 
sion to the letters which Henry Drum- 
mond received from scores of individuals 
touching their personal religious problems. 
Having so lately gone over this mass of 
correspondence, Dr. Smith has become im- 
pressed with the fact that the apparent 
cause for many of the perplexities and 
doubts awakened among Professor Drum- 
mond’s correspondents was that they had 
been trained in the old and what Dr. 
Smith calls the ‘‘now impossible” view 
of the Bible, which looks upon all its 
parts as of equal divinity and value. Re- 
acting from this view, as they grew in 
knowledge, these distressed souls went to 
Drummond for relief. And Dr. Smith 
went on to say that if one person is likely 
to suffer shipwreck through the employ- 
ment of the higher criticism, the faith of 
ten will break down—is breaking down— 
when told that their religion is bound up 
in the letter of the Old Testament with its 
irreconcilable discrepancies and with the 
narrow and violent temper often exhib- 
ited in its customs. 

It will be welcome news to many not 
privileged to attend the course now in 
progress at Yale that Dr. Smith contem- 
plates quite an extended stay in this coun- 
try. He will remain at New Haven dur- 
ing the remainder of this month, after 
which he will probably go South. He 
already has appointments in Baltimore, 
at Vassar College and at Western Reserve 
University at Cleveland. It is not likely 
that he will visit Boston before early 
summer, and a jaunt to Canada is also 
probable before the beginning of his en- 
gagement at Chicago University, which 
covers the month of July. For those who 
desire a more complete account of his 
opening lectures in New Haven last week 
an abstract is printed below, and The Con- 
gregationalist in its next two issues will 
present a réswmé of the balance of the 
Lyman Beecher course. H. A. B. 


LECTURE I. THE LIBERTY AND DUTY OF 
CRITICISM 

There are two reasons, said Professor Smith, 
that would justify one in attempting to follow 
the eminent men who have preceded me in this 
lectureship. One is the existence of some por- 
tion of the field which has never received ex- 
clusive or special treatment; the other that 
the materials for pulpit work have been thrown 
into the furnaces of criticism, with the result 
of a radical transformation for the purposes 
of the pulpit. With regard to the preaching 
of the Old Testament both of these reasons 
exist. This special subject has not had exclu- 
sive treatment. The books of the Old Testa- 
ment have been subjected to a thorough re- 
search and a radical criticism. No part has 
escaped this thorough revision. This raises 
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questions of the greatest moment in the work 
of the preacher. He yet receives the Old Tes- 
tament as a record of a genuine revelation of 
God ; bat he must appreciate the effects of crit- 
icism on the question of inspiration. 

Few realize that the church possesses a 
higher warrant for the canon of the Old Testa- 
ment than for the New. The New Testament 
canon was the result of criticism in the widest 
sense of that much-abused word. Did the 
Holy Spirit forsake the leaders of the church 
after that? Are scholars today less informed 
than then? The church has never renounced 
her liberty to revise the canon. Her greatest 
men have even rejected some of the books. 
The liberty at the beginning cannot be more 
than the liberty thereafter. 

After tracing the processes which deter- 
mined the canons, Dr. Smith said the Old Tes- 
tament has an authority which the New has 
not, that of Jesus himself. He took for 
granted its truth concerning God, man, 
creation and righteousness. He accepted its 
history as a preparation for himself. Its 
rays illuminated the cross. He drew from 
it the examples and categories of his gos- 
pel. He enforced its law and accepted its 
ideals. 

But Christ is also its first critic. He 
criticised the literal and strict law of Moses 
and taught the people todoso. He set aside 
traditional precepts and examples. He not 
only rejected these, but parts of the law it- 
self. His conduct was directed in sovereign 
indifference to other parts. 

The apostolic writers give the Old Testa- 
ment authority next to that of Christ. They 
believed God’s spirit spoke through its human 
mouths. The words were the words of God 
himself. In this they were in accord with the 
Jewish doctors of their day. But they no- 
where define the limits of the Old Testament 
canon any more than Christ did. Indeed they 
employed extra canonical writings, a fact 
which proves that they fixed no lines such as 
were drawn later; and the New Testament 
writers all draw their citations from the Sep- 
tuagint. Hence the New Testament treat- 
ment of the Old gives the liberty of criticism 
and the need and obligation of criticism. It 
prompts and originates every line of research. 

The church has twice forgotten the liberty 
wherewith Christ made her free. When she 
sought to enforce a literal interpretation and 
acceptance of the Old Testament the results 
were disastrous. This spirit revived the 
rigors of the law which Christ rebuked and 
used them as the sanction for bigotry and 
tyranny. This was disloyalty to Jesus. This 
was true of the inquisitors and of our Puritan 
forefathers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Harshness was employed, witches were mur- 
dered, slavery was maintained by an appeal 
to the law and customs of early Israel. The 
literal acceptance of the Old Testament was 
at the basis of all this. Now, thank God, said 
Professor Smith, all this is only history. Yet 
we have suffered since from the same spirit 
with similar results. 


LECTURE II, THE COURSE OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT MODERN CRITICISM 

Our main task now is to answer the ques- 
tion, How far have we solved the problems 
bequeathed tous? Above all we are to ask, 
How far does the work of criticism support or 
impair our belief in the declaration of our 
Lord that the Old Testament contains a real, 
authentic revelation of God for the preacher ? 
We shall examine certain charges against the 
general character of the work of the critical 
school. In the first place, its opponents repre- 
sent it as but the growth of yesterday, with 
hasty and arbitrary results which are to be 
reversed tomorrow. It covers more than 200 
years—as long as many of the physical and 
historical sciences. Its progress is like every 
other intellectual movement which has issued 
in generally accepted results. [t has suffered 
reversals, has abandoned some positions. 
There are some differences of detail. It started 
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from easily ascertained facts in the text itself. 
It has issued in increasing agreement on cer- 
tain men’s conclusions. 

Professor Smith then proceeded to give the 
history of the development of criticism with 
some detail. The first discovery was of the 
double accounts in Genesis, evidencing two 
authors, whose work Moses put together. At 
first this had nothing to do with the question 
of Mosaic authorship as the book now stands. 
Several scholars arrived independently at the 
same results concerning dual authorship. 
Later and more searching study revealed 
other documents. Subsequent criticism de- 
veloped and established the results. Scholars 
in various schools have, working independ- 
ently, come to a strong and surely growing 
agreement. One by one scholars who first 
resisted and opposed have accepted the gen- 
eral conclusions. They are not agreed as to 
the exact limits of the documents which have 
been so spliced and woven together. They 
recognize, however, further documents in the 
two main ones first discovered. This revision 
has resulted in the conclusion, accepted with 
remarkable unanimity, that there are four 
main documents. These results, obtained 
first in the study of Genesis, then extending 
through the Hexateuch, suggested the analy- 
sis of other books. In the historical - books 
double accounts were seen, with differences 
of style. Here there has been agreement on 
the main lines, while some things have been 
rejected as the mere result of the ingenuity of 
some of the critics. Then the prophets were 
discovered to be compilations. 

The second main charge against criticism is 
that it is mainly a literary matter. Sayce and 
Hommel have claimed that the results of 
documentary criticism rest on difference of 
language and style. Itismorethanthis. They 
rest on differences of fact. In some cases 
the two accounts are perfectly extricable. 
There is a difference in the statement of fact 
in the substance of the narrative. 

There is a problem as to dates. Here the 
evidence is purely historical, based on the 
text itself. This corroborates the evidence 
furnished by the style and literary character. 
It is by this that we know that certain parts 
of the Pentateuch are later than Moses. It 
records later history. This is back of the 
division of Isaiah. The historical evidence 
indicates the lateness of second Isaiah, which 
records events which happened long after 
Isaiah’s death. 

The problem of tracing a progressive reve- 
lation is helped by the knowledge arrived at 
with regard to Israel’s neighbors through the 
monuments. The higher criticism has been 
attacked in the interest of archeology. It has 
been said that it has refused to accept the re- 
sults of the latter. Archeology has done 
much, but many of its results have been 
doubtful and disputed. It gives no direct 
evidence as to the personages and events of 
the Pentateuch. Criticism and archeology 
mutually supplement each other. Each fre- 
quently supplies what the other lacks. 

The opponents of criticism fire a parting 
shot by citing the reaction against the New 
Testament criticism of the school of Baur and 
predicting the same thing for that of the Old. 
They forget that that criticism was the result 
of the a priori reasoning of a single school of 
philosophy. It is not so with the Old Testa- 
ment criticism. The latter is the result of 
large, accredited, intelligent methods of time. 

Professor Smith in closing spoke boldly and 
unhesitatingly. The war, he said, is drawing 
toa close. The battle is won. The question 
now is, What cost have we topay? What spir- 
itual cost? What historical cost? What is to 
be the indemnity ? c. 8. M. 





‘Thomas Shepard, Pilgrim father, most 
pungent of preachers and supreme specialist 
in the diseased ‘ends’ of his own and other 
men’s hearts.” Thus begins the latest sylla- 
bus prepared by Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte 
of St. George’s, Edinburgh, for the use of his 
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class of young people, who each winter study 
with him the lives and writings of the great 
mystics and seers of the Christian faith, 
Would our American clergy err greatly i¢ 
attention were paid in similar classes to the 
spiritual product of Americans like She 
Hooker, Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Hor. 
ace Bushnell and men of lesser fame but sti) 
worth studying? If we Americans wish to 
be spiritual, how can we better become go 
than by studying the lives of American 
spiritual worthies? Their victories and yig. 
ions can inspire and teach us more than 
those of men of any other nation. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL T 


Mrs. C. H. Daniels, as leader, spoke of the 
blessed visions of our Lord which the diggi- 
ples and others had in the forty days after the. 
resurrection, Miss Shed alluded to Drum. 
mond’s Ideal Life, especially the chapter on 
clairvoyance, with its thought that looking 
towards the unseen is through the things that 
are seen. Miss Vetter emphasized the need of 
not only looking to the Christ crucified, but of 
a clearer vision of the risen Saviour. Mrs, 
Judson Smith referred to the heavenly vision. 
which came to Saul on his way to Damaseus,. 
and illustrated whole-souled consecration to 
Christ’s service by the devotion of Tissot to 
the work of portraying the life of our Loré 
upon canvas. Mrs. Kellogg read from a per- 
sonal letter a graphic account of the impres- 
sions of a Cambridge young woman who has. 
recently visited Constantinople, with its vari- 
ous lines of work at Gedik Pasha, Scutari and 
Robert College, and in evangelistic services 
and missionary homes. 

Miss Stanwood reported the work in Smyrna. 
With an unusual visitation of illness among 
the teachers in the girls’ school during the 
last few months, the 165 girls have generaliy 
been good and diligent. Miss Pohl has suffi- 
ciently recovered to resume her accustomed 
duties. Miss Bartlett rejoices in being able to 
return to her old field and finds much to be 
done on all sides, in the home, the kindergarten 
and among the women. 

Mrs. Schneider told the story of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s not getting back to Smyrna in season to 
greet his daughter on her return from a pro- 
longed stay in America several years ago be- 
cause he had not completed a tour which he 
had undertaken. This recalled the incident 
of Dr. Bush’s visit to Turkey when he was 
secretary of the American Board. He did not 
go as far as Harpoot to see his missionary 
daughter and she did not come to meet him, 
and, although she soon afterwards came to 
America, her father had suddenly died, and so 
the last visit which they might have had to- 
gether was missed, whereupon Miss brewer 
of Sivas, with evident sensitiveness over mis- 
sionaries possibly getting too much credit for 
self-denial, averred that they are just like 
other people, with the same hearts and joys 
and hopes—in fact, are human, and added that 
while much is said of their receiving their re 
ward in the next world, they often fee) that 
their reward comes in this world. 

Mrs. DeForest of Japan gave an account of 
Miss Mary Bryant Daniels’s work among the 
boys in forming a society for the preservation 
of the body, the members of which pledge 
themselves not to use tobacco or drink wine; 
they meet for a social time with basket ball 
and tea and cake, and listen to a practical talk 
from Miss Daniels. Dr. DeForest had been 
preaching thirty-two times in thirty days, ané 
been so busy since his return to Sendai after 
this preaching tour that he “had not had time 
to laugh.” Miss Bradshaw, in this same sta- 
tion, Sendai, has formed a C. E. Society for 
the post office and telegraph boys, and six 
have joined the church, which in that location 
is necessarily a changing church—so many 
come and go—but is good rallying ground for 
Japan. 
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A Rhode Island Broadside 


The Past and Present in Providence 
BY REV. F. B. PULLAN 


The founders of Rhode Island were Congre- 
gational Christians. They parted from their 
Pilgrim brethren in Massachusetts for con- 
gcience’ sake as to civil affairs. Yet it was 
over eighty years after Roger Williams landed 
and labeled his locality Providence that eccle- 
siastical Congregationalism began its perma- 
nent history in that settlement by the forma- 
tion of the First Congregational Church in 
1728, A start had been made at Newport in 
1639, but it was submerged by the Baptist way 
antil 1720, when it was revived. Congrega- 
tional churches which are now included in the 
limits of the State date from 1665 at Barring- 
ton, 1687 at Bristol and 1704 at Little Compton, 
put they were for long years outside the bound- 
ary lines, and they regarded, as also did the 
holy fathers of Boston, the Providence planta- 
tions as ‘“‘the regions beyond” and real mis- 
sionary ground. It was from the First Church 
in Providence, which afterwards became Uni- 
tarian and so continues, that the real mother 
church of modern Con- 
gregationalism in the 
State was an out- 
growth in 1743, 

The Beneficent 
Church, first called 
“the New Light,” 
was born amid the 
heart-throes of ‘‘the 
Great Awakening,’ 
when Edwards and 
Tennant and White- 
field were the flaming 
tongues of a vital gos- 
pel. On the spot where 
the present building 
of the “Round Top” 
Church stands White- 
field preached several 
times in one of his 
later visits to Provi- 
dence. In 1793 the 
first pastor, after fifty 
years of service in 
the church, whose 
meeting house, built 
in 1750, was the only 
one on ‘the west side 
of Salt River” in 
Providence until 1795, 
led out a company 
(another instance of 
Puritan conscience) to 
form what came to be 
known as Richmond Street Church. Members 
from both these churches in 1834 established 
High Street Church, which, after nearly forty 
years of vigorous life, combined with the Rich- 
mond Street people in 1871 to form the Union 
Church of the present time, the giant of the 
Congregational family. The faithful mother 
church has the glory of having only six pastors 
during her 156 years. The first Commencement 
of Brown University was held in the first 
meeting house in 1770, on the site of the pres- 
ent building, which was erected in 1808. A 
lottery, with prizes from $1,000 to $5, helped 
to pay for the latter, which was dedicated on 
New Year’s Day, 1810, the birthyear of the 
American Board. 

In 1869 Pilgrim Church was formed princi- 
pally by members of High Street Church, 
which under the strong leadership of Dr. 
Thomas Laurie for the first sixteen years be- 
came one of the religious landmarks of this 
part of the city. The building occupied by 
Richmond Street Church at the time of the 
consolidation bedame the home of the Free 
Church, formed in 1843 and called the Fourth, 
but changed to Free in 1853 to signify the con- 
scientious protest against private pew owner- 
ship. Nextto Dr. Vose of Beneficent, who has 
How entered his thirty-fourth year of pastoral 


power, stands Rev. J. H. Larry of the Free 
Church with a record of fifteen consecutive 
years of service with a down-town enterprise. 
This church is heeding its call to take care of 
a neighborhood which needs the method of in- 
stitutional work and the “open door ”’ church 
influence. They have some of the appliances 
for such work and much of the needed spirit. 
They have many of the necessary workers, 
and if there were but enough money at their 
disposal the city of Providence could have 
what is now lacking—a vigorous institutional 
church just where it is needed most. 

Central Church, beginning in 1852, under 
the care for many years of the talented Dr. 
Swain has had a history of continued prosper- 
ity and power. Some of the life of the Benefi- 
cent mother went into this enterprise. Lo- 
cated on the East Side and now occupying 
vantage ground in the midst of the cultured 
homes that surround the campus of the uni- 
versity its influential place is well understood. 
For the ten years that Rev. E. C. Moore has 
been its pastoral leader the church has kept 
pace with every forward movement of our de- 





nomination. An outgrowth of this church, 
beginning organized life in 1865, but known 
now and since 1880 as the North Church, was 
the second church of our order on the East 
Side. Rev. H. A. Stevens now ministers to 
that people with a force and freshness which 
prove that the mere passing of years has noth- 
ing to do with the so-called dead line in minis- 
terial life. : 

The latest East Side church is the Highland, 
quite to the northern city limits. Although a 
child of but four years, the youngest of the 
city churches, yet it is already showing how 
timely its beginning was, for the city is steadily 
building its houses and homes around it, 
a condition which Rev. L. S. Woodworth 
knows well how to take advantage of. In 
1851 the Elmwood Church received members 
and means from the mother church and began 
an independent existence. With varied his- 
tory, but with continuous life, it is now known 
as the Elmwood Temple Church, and with a 
strength perhaps never more than now, under 
the pastoral care of Rev. E. T. Root, is 
offering the help and the honor of Congrega- 
tionalism to that splendid residential section 
of the city on the West Side. 

Still further south and west is situated 
Plymouth Church, dating from 1878 and having 


an enrollment now that puts it in the fourth 
place of the city’s list of twelve churches. The 
recent coming of Rev. H. L. Youtz to the 
pastorate gives promise of a continuance of 
the energetic life of this church family in 
which young people and new homes largely 
predominate. Quite in the north and west is 
located the Academy Avenue Church, dating 
from 1885. It has a field more difficult to 
cultivate by reason of the lack of the sub- 
stantial qualities of historic New England in 
its shifting and foreign elements. Rey. James 
F, Greer has just taken hold of its pastoral 
helm with a large hopefalness within and 
around him. 

At Providence, as in Pawtucket, East Green- 
wich and Crampton are churches of Swedes, 
with services conducted in their own tongue. 
That in Providence is the oldest of the four 
and the largest in membership. There are 
two churches for colored people, one in Provi- 
dence, quite small, and one in Newport, witha 
history of forty years’ existence. Rev. Byron 
Gunner, the pastor, is bravely facing the finan- 
cial difficulties of the present time. 

In the city of Provi- 
dence and throughout 
the State Congrega- 
tionalism is outranked 
by four, if not five, 
other religious bodies. 
The Baptists lead. Ro- 
man Catholics and 
Episcopalians come 
next. The Methodists, 
perhaps, are fourth. 
Among the entire 
churches about one in 
five of the population 
attends church regu- 
larly. Providence has 
134 churches of all 
kinds and 400 saloons. 
Within a quarter of a 
mile radius around 
the old First Baptist 
Church are 120 li- 
censed saloons. About 
$400,000 per year is 
the estimated cost of 
supporting the entire 
134 charches, of which 
$240,000 is the Protes- 
tant proportion. Thia 
isa goodly city, but it 
has only one church 
of any sort to every 
1,0C0 and over of its 
population. It is not 
without its localities of lowest vice within 
close reach of its leading churches. 


On the Outskirts of Providence 


For seventy years the Pawtucket Church 
has been a sturdy Congregational landmark 
amidst the looms and spindles of the region. 
In these modern days the name of the late 
Rev. Alexander McGregor has stood for the 
church in all the Scotch strength of his vigor- 
ous loyalty to the church he Joved so well. 
The coming of Rev. F. J. Goodwin to carry 
on the splendid work of the past is anticipated 
with unanimous favor. In 1885 the Park 
Place Church was formed. Rev. J. J. Woolley 
stands as first, present and only pastor. 
back again after a six months’ leave of absence 
as chaplain of the First Rhode [sland Regi- 
ment in the Spanish war, Mr. Woolley grows 
younger as the years give added glory to his 
genial face. This church held for a long time 
the high record of the largest Sunday school 
in the State. 

The Weeden Street Church in Pawtucket, 
with Rev. G. J. Bloomfield its firet and present 
pastor, has reached its first cycle of seven years’ 
prosperous history. It is hungering for larger 
premises to accommodate the pressure of its 
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necessities. Since 1867 Rev. J. H. Lyon has 
been the well-known pastor of the well-estab- 
lished church at Central Falls which dates 
from 1845. For five years, more than half the 
life of the church, its pastor of today has illus- 
trated the virtue of the pastoral bond when 
faith, hope and love abide in both ministers 
and members. 

The oldest church in the State is the New- 
man in East Providence. In 1643 the history 
of this venerable organization began, and its 
locality has been now in Massachusetts and 
now in Rhode Island, according as the long 
waged warfare over State boundary limits 
made the dividing line swing back and forth. 
In the early days this church doubtless gave 
opportunity for many.a plantation settler to 
worship according to his Congregational con- 
science. The tide of population has not yet 
reached its doors in any flooding fashion— 
neither has it ebbed away entirely. For nine 
years Rev. L. Z. Ferris has been the revered 
pastor of this historic church. The Riverside 
Church is eighteen years old and probably has 
in summertime the largest throngs go past 
its doors on their way to the pleasure grounds 
of Crescent Park on Sundays. The rumor is 
that a city church in Massachusetts has learned 
of the fire and faithfulness of Riverside’s pas- 
* tor, Rev. E. H. Hadlock, with covetous interest. 

The United Church of East Providence is 
prospering under the pastoral care of Rev- 
H. E. Starr, whose father, Rev. W. H. Starr, 
is pastor of the Thornton church, both enter- 
prises dating from 1889. Another church, 
which still lives, has the roots of its history in 
the past century—the Tiverton church, founded 
in 1746. At Riverpoint, before the village 
bore its present name, a church was started 
fifty years ago. The fluctuations of a factory 
population and the slow growth of village life 
have been felt by it. The faithful ministry 
for twelve years of Rev. F. H. Adams was re- 
cently crowned by a dying which, as the Lord 
signified to the apostle, glorified God. At 
Howard, situated where the great buildings of 
the State Charities and Corrections are get- 
ting larger and larger as the years increase, 
the Franklin Church has, since 1873, provided 
a pure Congregational gospel for such as 
were at liberty in that community to receive 
it. In connection with Central Church is 
a Portuguese mission, under the special care, 
with work in the home church, of Mr. Moore’s 
assistant, Rev. W. T. Holmes. Union Church 
has two mission schools in the suburbs of the 
city. The old mother church is busy with a 
foreign school, in which Armenians, Chinese, 
Turks and Greeks mingle and unite to study 
the Bible. B. 


In the Northern Corner 


Congregationalism in northern Rhode Island 
is represented by but two churches—one in 
Woonsocket, one in Slatersville—although an- 
other little church is fighting bravely along in 
that corner of Woonsocket where the teeming 
city, extending into Massachusetts, gets the 
name Blackstone. All three churches face the 
same problem—a population largely foreign, 
mostly Catholic, and always shifting. As the 
labor laws of Rhode Island, poor at best, are 
seldom enforced, the higher class of mill- 
workers, always Protestants, fight shy of cross- 
ing the borders of the neighbor State. Indeed, 
in our far northern corner, the simpler classes 
of manufactures in the mills seem to show a 
preference, on the part of the powers that be, 
for an unskilled and foreign population. The 
Congregational churches draw their congrega- 
tions, apart from the employés of the stores and 
the professional men, from a small class of 
skilled workmen and an irregular following of 
Catholics. Even among these, sojourn is sel- 
dom prolonged. They are with us today, next 
Sabbath they will have bidden us farewell at 
the bottom of the pulpit stairs. 

To stand in the midst of this shifting crowd 
with a welcoming hand held wide on either 
side, to catch the first notice of a newly immi- 
grated family and fly to its encouragement, to 
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realize how bitterly true is that proverb of the 
English, ‘‘Salt water washes out religion,” to 
find the morals also of the old country often 
left recklessly behind, to preach on Sunday 
with the knowledge that a number of the 
hearers do not understand a word of the ser- 
mon and cannot even find the hymn—these are 
the perplexities of the place. How very real 
they are can be reckoned by the fact that 
within the last five years the Globe Church of 
Woonsocket has numbered nineteen distinct 
nationalities within its make-up, while the 
other Protestant churches of the city have 
brought that number up to thirty-five. 

Yet there is a large comfort amidst all the 
struggle. The laborers, though few, are 
young, earnest, energetic, and willing to 
follow any leadership in the name of Christ. 
The work bends to the needs of the people, 
and strives to touch the life of this changing, 
homesick mass of young men and women 
crowded into tenements and boarding houses. 
The church is for so many of these the only 
home influence, so that it must in all that is 
highest and best present that life. It must be 
not alone a spiritual, but a mental,: uplift. 
It must touch the affections, offer companion- 
ship, friendship, sympathy and teach this 
band of eager youth the values of life, the 
worth of things above wages and board bills. 

All three of these churches understand 
this fact; all are meeting it courageously. 
In Woonsocket the Globe Church is opened 
as often as possible, and evenings of health- 
ful entertainment teach the young people 
to turn to the church for a social life, into 
which as much of art, literature and instruc- 
tion are inducted as a limited treasury allows. 
Both of the Women’s Societies, the Christian 
Endeavor Society and especially the Literary 
Circle are thus busily striving to uplift the 
outward life as well as the soul life in this 
great, drunken mill city. This particular 
church hopes soon in its new and beautiful 
memorial building to find greatly enlarged 
possibilities. It is also praying fervently 
that the Rhode Island Missionary Society 
may soon be rich enough to restore the 
services of the Armenian and Swedish 
preachers, withdrawn two years ago. 

It is impossible to induce the people to 
enter our Sunday schools, even for the sake 
of a course in the English primer, until the 
first shyness has worn away. Therefore, 
without such help, even the most fervent, 
spiritual, evangelistic church in northern 
Rhode Island must stand with uplifted eyes 
and cry: “‘ How shall I bring the Christ toa 
people whose tongue I know not—a people 
who will not come unto me that I may teach 
them mine.’’ et ee 


Along the Western Border 


The little State is scarcely large enough to 
be parceled out into the four quarters of the 
compass, yet it was 200 years after the begin- 
ning at East Providence and 100 years after 
the mother church in Providence before a per- 
manent Congregational church was formed at 
Westerly in 1843. And it is interesting to re- 
call that the meeting house of the Pawcatuck 
Church in Westerly is located in that part of 
the city which belongs to Connecticut. Small 
as she is, ‘little Rhody’s’’ Congregationalism 
has run over into her neighbors’ regions both 
east and west. 

Twenty years later the report of this church 
spoke of the fluctuating population and the 
danger from foreigners of Romish faith, with 
an expressed fear lest the church should die 
for lack of material, but after thirty-five more 
years the church still shows abundant life of 
the blessed sort. Rev. F. H. Decker has shown 
himself approved of God and men to be pastor 
of this people. The religious regard for the 
seventh day by many in Westerly, which as 
far back as 1725 was an occasion for some 
differences in the community, seems today to 
give rise to no discord. 

One of the latest beginnings of our church 
order in the State was at Wood River Janc- 
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tion, about nine miles from Westerly. A nea, 
house of worship marks the faet that in 1895 9 
church was begun in a community centering 
around a railroad junction and a factory yi}. 
lage. The recent loss by fire of the Walton 
Woolen Mills makes the little church fee} 
heavy-hearted. 

At Peacedale a church of eight members 
was formed in 1857. It worshiped in a spa- 
cious and beautiful hall erected by Rowland 
G. Hazard, Esq. From a Sunday schoo! be. 
gun and sustained for two or three years by 
the son of Mr. Hazard came this church, 
which has for over forty years maintained the 
work and worth of the gospel of Christ. The 
name of the Hazard family, thus closely re 
lated to this church and to the highest inter. 
ests of the entire State, has been recently 
made more prominent by the call to the pres. 
idency of Wellesley College of Miss Caroline 
Hazard of Peacedale. This church gave its 
pastor, Rev. J. Warner Fobes, to the service 
of the country as chaplain last summer. 

A little north of Peacedale is Kingston, where 
in 1821 began the church which has been pas- 
tored by Rev. A. L. Clark for the last ten years, 
showing a steady and sustained strength com- 
mensurate with the wants of its community, 
Going further north we find at Scituate the 
now unused meeting house of what was once 
the church home of a prosperous flock. The 
tide of population has ebbed away too far to 
return as yet any sufficient number to sustain 
regular church life, but still farther northwest 
is the healthy church at Chepatchet, formed 
fifty-three years ago, and for the last five years 
ministered to by Rev. Frank J. Nash with in- 
creasing favor and fruitfulness. 

The annual minutes of the State Conference 
of Congregational Churches (a body which has 
had various names in its history) show many 
other startings and stoppings of church life 
during the years since our church history be- 
gan. It is possible that in the stronger places 
our churches might have been today more in 
number and mightier if we had always been 
able to manifest the spirit of fellowship. ». 





Connecticut in 1898 


Two churches were added last year, making 
a total of 325, while two more are largely under 
Congregational auspices, but not reported. 
Work among the foreign-speaking people has 
increased from year to year. There are now 
seventeen Swedish churches, two Danish and 
one each of German, French and Hungarian; 
while little companies are ministered to in 
several communities where the number of 
interested ones is as yet too small for achurch. 
The ministry includes 137 pastors not installed 
by council and 119 installed pastors. During 
1898 nineteen were approbated to preach. 
Twenty-six churches are reported vacant. In 
six cases two churches have a minister in 
common. The additions to church member- 
ship on confession have exceeded the deaths 
by 550, but the total additions do not much 
exceed the total removals, partly because 
there has been such a general revision of 
the rolls and partly because so many 
churches have not added members on con- 
fession. One hundred and nineteen churches, 
having a total membership of 13,199, added 
none on confession and lost 244 by death. 
Forty-seven churches gained on confession in 
numbers ranging from ten to fifty-nine. The 
total church membership is 63,268, including 
8,518 absentees. The enrollment of the Sun- 
day school shows a small loss, and that of the 
C. E. Societies a somewhat larger loss. While 
there was a loss in the number of families in 
1897, in 1898 there was a gain of over 1,000. 
The contributions amount to $330,965, a gain 
of $2,294; the legacies $135,474, a loss of $79,- 
547; the parish expenses $720,806, a gain of 
$51,828. The total benevolences, legacies and 
expenses are $1,187,245, or $25,425 less than 
last year. The average benevolence per church 
member js $5.23, and $1,017.87 per church. 

ar eee 
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“Can Lives Like Thice Their 
Light Dispense” 


BY HARRIET MC EWEN KIMBALL 


Can lives like thine their light dispense 
And cause not other lives to glow 
Responsive to their influence 
In lesser light? Ah, no! 


The very shallows filled with sedge 
The sky’s own azure catch and wear, 

And flowers that fringe the pool’s dark edge 
Are dimly pictured there. 


And they the least who call thee friend 
From thy most lovely life must learn 

Some hint of thee with self to blend, 
And lovely grow in turn. 


So may it be, dear friend, with me; 
Though I must still indeed be I, 
Yet fain would I resemble thee 
As quiet lake the sky. 





Slowly but surely the 
A Christian View customs at funerals, the 
of Death 
dress of mourners, the 
manner of speaking of the dead are taking 
on a more hopeful and Christian charac- 
ter. Obtrusion of personal bereavement 
by the use of black-edged stationery is 
less common than formerly. Sunshine 
has been known to penetrate a house 
visited by death and several women of 
our acquaintance who have been recently 
bereaved, have resolutely resisted the 
selfish temptation to swathe themselves 
in black. The late Mrs. Joseph Parker 
left a written request that at her death 
“those who love me will put on no sign 
of mourning, but that they will think of 
me as promoted to a higher school where 
I shall meet my Lord and know even as I 
am known.” In the spirit of this testa- 
ment the grief-stricken husband faced 
his loss. He worded the telegrams and a 
notice for the City Temple thus: ‘She is 
not here, she is risen. She met her Lord 
face to face on Thursday night at half- 
past nine. ‘With Christ.’ ” 





Now that thousands of 
women are banded to- 
gether in clubs and socie- 
ties, the newspapers treat us to sensa- 
tional headlines such as, “The Day of 
Woman’s Wars,” “Rows Among Women,” 
“Club Women Can’t Agree,” etc.—all in- 
tended to give the impression that women 
cannot work together in peace and unity. 
That reporters magnify such troubles as 
occur, and enjoy representing a difference 
of opinion as an open rupture, we do not 
doubt. Most club women are true ladies 
and conduct themselves as such. The few 
Whose jealousies and ill-temper are so 
Widely heralded are simply grown-up 
spoiled children. As girls they were al- 
lowed to have their own way without 
Tegard to the comfort or pleasure of others, 
and they never learned or practiced the 
Golden Rule, which is the foundation of 
true politeness. Vanity and a desire to 
take the lead may seem unobjectionable 
when joined with the attractiveness of 
childhood, but, allowed to develop and 
strengthen from year to year, their effect 
upon character is most unfortunate. 
Strong as is a mother’s temptation to 
yield to her daughter’s whims and fancies, 
she should never forget that the child will 


‘‘ Grown-up”’ 
Spoiled Children 
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soon be a woman and that it is not by 
having all things but by giving up many 
things that girlhood will develop into 
gracious and useful womanhood. 


While the desire to please 
others is usually com- 
mendable and praisewor- 
thy, there is a possibility of carrying it 
too far. To eat what we know will in- 
jure us simply to please the hostess who 
has taken pains to provide it is a mis- 
taken kindness, since in such a case our 
own physical well-being should be of first 
importance, and, indeed, no true hostess 
would be pleased if she knew a guest was 
sacrificing health on her account. Simi- 
larly, to sit up late at night, to go on un- 
interesting expeditions, to take too long 
a walk or to drive behind an unsafe horse, 
simply to please a friend when no definite 
good is to result, are none of them com- 
mendable. The safest course is to be 
perfectly frank and say to the friend, “I 
appreciate your kindness, but if I indulge 
in this treat I shall surely suffer, so I fear 
that I must excuse myself.” No real 
friend will resent such frankness, and its 
practice will put an end to the headaches, 
dyspepsia and nervous collapse which 
often follow mistaken efforts to please 
one’s friends. Truly a greater degree of 
frankness would be desirable in all the 
relations of life, yet, as Thoreau sagely 
remarks, ‘‘It takes two to speak truth— 
one to speak and another to hear.” 


To Please One's 
Friends 





A French Women’s Daily 


BY KATHARINE DE FOREST, PARIS 


The letterhead on the sheet of paper 

lying before me reads thus: 
LA FRONDE 
GRAND JOURNAL QUOTIDIEN POLITIQUE, 
LITTERAIRE i 
Direction & Administration 24 Rue St. Georges, 
PARIS 

From it one may deduce the conclusion 
that while the Fronde is a journal of 
women, and by women, it is not neces- 
sarily a paper for women, except such of 
them as are fond of politics and litera- 
ture. It is essentially a political paper 
and is principally read by men, in spite 
of the fact that it is the only daily news- 
paper in the world entirely edited, 
written, printed and financiered by the 
feminine sex.’ When the F’ronde posters 
first began to decorate the streets of 
Paris and the backs of sandwich men 
the legend they bore was as follows: 


Women form in France the majority of the 
population. 

Thousands of women, bachelors or widows, 
live there without the legal aid of men. 

Women pay taxes that they do not vote, 
they contribute by their labor, either manual 
or intellectual, to the wealth of the nation, 
and they consider that they have a right to 
give officially their opinion on all questions 
interesting the society and the humanity of 
which they are members as much as the men. 

La Fronde, a feminine and feministe paper, 
will be the faithful echo of their approval, 
their criticism and their just demands. 


The Fronde, one may see from this, 
was certainly started on a basis of femin- 
isme, which is the comprehensive French 
term for woman’s interests of every de- 
scription. Mme. Marguerite Durand, its 
founder and editor, first conceived the 
idea of it at the Woman’s Congress held 
a few years ago in Brussels, where she 
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was much impressed by the talent and 
general ability shown by the French 
women taking part. Her idea was to 
concentrate and organize woman’s abil- 
ity in Paris and prove it equal to every 
demand made in conducting a compii-. 
cated enterprise such as the publishing 
of a great daily newspaper. This would 
also give women, for the first time in 
France, a chance to express their mind in 
the press on affairs in general and their 
own interests in particular. The old 
house in the Rue St. Georges was taken 
and remodeled, printing presses were set 
up, the various departments were organ- 
ized and filled and in not more than a 
year after the idea first suggested itself 
to Mme. Durand La Fronde, the wom- 
an’s paper, was a factor in the field of 
Paris journalism. 

To an American woman looking on 
and watching its progress it has been a 
most interesting experiment, but one that 
would have had far more value to women 
in general had the paper been conducted 
on slightly different lines. It should have 
been kept sufficiently eclectic to allow all 
literary talent among French women to 
find a home in it, were it to be a force 
representing woman’s opinions at large 
on the questions of the day and her criti- 
cism or approval of the course of events. 
As it is, its force is in the opinions of 
certain women on politics, which they 
attack with precisely the same methods, 
the same bitterness, the same personalities 
as any of the other French dailies. This 
bars out from its columns a great part of 
the most brilliant writers and most forci- 
ble thinkers among the women of Paris, 
such names as Gyp, for instance, Mme. 
Adam, Th. Bentzon, Arvéde Barine, Ma- 
rie Anne de Bovet, Mile. Blaze de Bury, 
Mme. de Nouij, the brilliant author of 
Amitié Amoureuse. Iam not saying that 
the paper could have been conducted dif 
ferently and made a success, I am only 
showing that we must not expect to find 
in it what we have never yet seen and 
probably never will see—a concrete ex- 
pression of a feminine and feministe point 
of view of the affairs and events of the 
world. 

None the less the Fronde is original 
and interesting, and in a country whose 
laws for women are still almost entirely 
those made by a Corsican, medizval in 
his ideas of woman’s rights and his dis- 
dain for woman as man’s equal, it makes 
steadily for woman’s progress. One of 
the articles of its faith is that woman can 
Saire du feminisme, as any new departure 
for women is called in France, without 
losing any of her daintiness or elegance. 

“We do not wish to wear velvet and 
diamonds,”’ the editor-in-chief said to 
me, “but we do like to be seen in as 
good-looking tailor-made suits as possi 
ble.” 

No newspaper in the world has a more 
attractive home than La Fronde. Step 
in about five in the afternoon to its 
charming hotel in the Rue St. Georges. 
You find the ground floor a sort of win- 
ter garden, with green walls wainscotted 
in wood of leaf green, and hung with 
pictures in oil and water color—woman’s 
work. Scattered about are little tables 
for afternoon tea, at which you will 
probably see one or two journalists look. 
ing over copy. The rush of the Fronde 
comes later, about eleven. In a recess 
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at the back of this central salle is a buf- 


fet at which may be found, besides the 
tea, everything belonging to the goiter 
of the fashionable pédtisserie—the little 
glass of sherry, Madeira or champagne, 
the little paté de foie gras sandwiches, 
the petits gateaux and petits fours. The 
oflice of the secretary and the salesroom 
are also on this floor. 

The general harmony of tone, color 
and effect is what always impresses me 
as I walk through La Fronde offices and 
the admirable adaptation of all three to 
the purposes for which the building is 
intended. The waiting-room on the first 
floor is in soft gray-blues, with tall blue 
vases, having a touch of yellow in them, 
on the mantelpiece on either side of a 
strong relief in marble. Here one is sure 
to find a row of poor waiting to see Mme. 
Marguerite Durand, who receives and 
distributes funds for the needy and pub- 
lisbes gratuitously announcements of em- 
ployment for women. 

The Fronde itself furnishes employ- 
ment for nearly 100 women. It has 
about thirty type-setters, six of what 
it calls filles de service, ten employés d’ad- 
ministration and fifty or so of what are 
called in France rédactrices, a term that 
includes every one writing on the paper. 
Some of the most prominent women con- 
nected with the journal are Séverine and 
Bradamonte, political writers, Mme. Léo- 
pold Lacour, who writes a brilliant letter 
for every Monday’s paper on the events 
of the week, Mme. Mendés, who does the 
dramatic criticism, Mlle. Claire de Pratz, 
Mile. Dugais, ‘‘ Frisette,” who does the 
society and fashion articles. 

Of these last two there are not many 
compared to an American daily news- 
paper. I find about five inches of space 
a day given to personal and society gossip 
in the Fronde’s columns. Its Home De- 
partment makes one feel as though she 
were looking through the wrong end of a 
telescope, for it fills only part of one page 
of the supplement of the paper once a 
week. The Fronde is the only daily French 
newspaper that publishes a daily supple- 
ment. This is devoted on Mondays to 
news and letters from abroad; on Tues- 
days to questions “of mutualite and assist- 
ance,” that is to say to mutual aid socie- 
ties and charities of every description; on 
Wednesdays to occult sciences, such as 
spiritualism, chiromancy and the like; on 
Thursdays to sporting news and games; 
on Fridays to the home; on Saturdays to 
instruction; and on Sundays to answers 
to correspondents. Like every other 
French daily the Fronde publishes a 
feuilleton, a serial story; and one feature 
of the paper is what is called the “ Trib- 
une de la Fronde,”’ defined as a feuilleton 
volant, whose subject changes every three 
days. 

The actual running of the paper de- 
pends very largely upon the editor-in-chief, 
Mme. Emmy Fournier, a woman of un- 
usual executive ability. The Fronde re- 
ceives precisely the same telegrams that 
are sent to the other French dailies from 
the same agencies. What it misses, Mme. 
Fournier tells me, is the movement and 
animation of the boulevards reflected in 
the offices of the other newspapers be- 
tween twelve and two of the morning. 
On the whole, however, the paper must 
be considered as a unique and wonderful 
example of theorganized ability of woman. 
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April Fooling 
A robin lilted on the lawn, 
A bluebird in the tree; 
The world was set to music, 
And reeled with melody. 
The orchard seemed a rosy cloud ; 
The hedge-row dreamed ’twas May; 
The peach trees blushed, they were so proud 
That happy, happy day. 


A violet untied its hood, 
[ts blue was like the sky. . 
The arbutus peeped from its snood, 
And tossed its blanket by. 
Anemones poked up their heads, 
As they were pleased to say: 
**We’ve put our pretty kirtles on— 
’Tis such a lovely day.” 


Then, of a sudden, robin piped 
In quite another key ; 

A shrewish wind reproached the brook, 
Which bickered drearily ; 

The hedge-row, it was sad at heart; 
The sky was tinged with gray ; 

The violet shivered where it stood— 
’T was such a trying day! 


The peach trees were discouraged ; 
A scolding breeze did pass 
That tore the dainty petals off, 
And tossed them on the grass. 
The orchard wore a mournful air ; 
The bluebird would not stay ; 
’T was only April, after all, 
That made believe ’twas May! 
—Mary K. Seeger, in St. Nicholas. 


Truant April 


BY MARY HOWELL WILSON 


“April!” called Mother Nature, put- 
ting on herspectacles and looking through 
them sharply. ‘Dearie me! Where is 
the child? It’s her turn tocome now; all 
her work is waiting. March wants to go 
home and rest, and she is hiding some- 
where—pouting in some corner, I’ll be 
bound. Wherever did that child get her 
disposition? Though I must say when 
she is good a sweeter, sunnier child I 
never saw. Well, it’s no use sitting here 
and worrying; I’ll just step over and ask 
Father Time.” 

Father Time-was sharpening his scythe, 
but he stopped and rested it against a 
milestone while he listened to Mother 
Nature. ‘In all my experience,” he 
said, slowly, “‘I have always found that I 
could never depend on April; she’s what 
I call freakish, full of her whim-whams 
and worrysome. She’s just a bit spoiled, 
I’m afraid. I haven’t been as strict with 
her as I should have been, but she’s such 
a winsome little thing with her fits of sun- 
shine and real warm-hearted at the bot- 
tom of it all, I think. I guess you’d better 
just let her alone; she’ll come around if 
you give her plenty of time.” 

‘Well, who’ll take her place while she’s 
loitering?’ asked Mother Nature, se- 
verely. ‘“‘Somebody has to work over 
time. No, sir! I’m going to give that 
child a good scolding. O, there’s no use 
trying to beg her off. She’s acted this 
way for centuries and I’ve just let it 
slide, thinking every year she’d do better. 
Now if I don’t take her in hand it’ll be 
just the same next time I call her. Let 
me know, please, if she comes your way; 
I’m going to look over in this direction. 
Good-day!” and off strode Mother Na- 
ture, with determination expressed in 
every feature. 

“March,” she called, “‘I’m afraid you'll 
have to stay a little longer; perhaps May 
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will help a bit, though she really ought 
not to come for weeks yet. Such a mixed 
up time I never saw!” 

“ Whew!” exclaimed March, “ what do 
you think the children will say? They 
expect April this month and won’t want 
my rough play any longer.”’ 

“Well, I can’t helpit,” azid poor Mother 
Nature look worried. “They will just 
have to content themselves with flying 
kites; as soon as I find April I'll put her 
right to work.” 

“All right!” shouted March, as she 
went on her way. “Just stop, though, 
please, and ask May to take a day occa- 
sionally and give meg rest. I think you 
will have to look some time for April; I 
generally see her, but I haven’t had a 
glimpse of her this year.” 

‘Dear, dear,” reflected Mother Nature, 
“‘I do hate to awaken May and set her to 
work. She hasn’t had half her nap out; 

, but I suppose there’s no help for it.” 

May came out looking very sleepy. She 
smiled in her own sweet way at Mother 
Nature and said, pleasantly, ‘Don’t worry, 
mother, it’s all right; I don’t mind.” 

“That’s my own good child,” said 
Mother Nature much gratified. ‘Tell 
March not to be too rough if he can help 
it, and you relieve him as much as pos- 
sible. Hey! ho! I wonder if April can be 
hiding in the woods. If she were,” she 
added with severity, “I should think she 
would be reminded of Anemone and He- 
patica, who are waiting for her to awaken 
them; Arbutus, too—all the flowers will 
oversleep this year, and the children will 
be so disappointed!” 

“O, me!” sighed Mother Nature, tliree 
weeks later, ‘I’ve looked all over for 
that child. I’m getting worried. What 
would Father Time do with only eleven 
children! He’s always had twelve, and 
he wouldn’t know how to get along with 
fewer. ThenI don’t believeI could spare 
April; I do set great store by her. She 
did her work real well when she put lier 
mind to it. No ene else can take her 
place. March is too rough and May is 
so sunshiny that we never get any rain 
while she is around. Now, in the spring 
we need rain, and April seemed to under- 
stand that so well. She certainly was 
heedless, but I can’t spare April!” and 
Mother Nature looked very unhappy. 

“Cheer up! Cheer up!” sang a little 
bird near by. ‘I know where Apr! is 
hidden away.” 

“Where?” exclaimed Mother Nature, 
rising hurriedly and looking around. 

“The pine tree told me last night,” said 
the bird; ‘‘he thought it a great joke. It 
seems she fell asleep in that white cloud 
up there and never heard you call; even 
March wind’s trumpet didn’t rouse her, 
and no doubt she is asleep there now.” 

“The careless child!” exclaimed Mother 
Nature, much relieved at heart, but re- 
solved to bring April to a sense of het 
neglected duty. ‘‘I’ll waken her at once. 
Thank you, little bird.” And without 
stopping for further words off she hur- 
ried. 

“ April, I’ve a good mind toshake you!” 
she declared, as she came upon her sleep- 
ing daughter. “‘Here March and May 
have been doing your work, and we’re all 
turned topsy-turvy; you'll have to take 
your turn in May, and just when the chil- 
dren expect spring flowers you’ll be send- 
ing rain. I’ve no patience with you!” 
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and Mother Nature looked very indig- 


al rubbed her sleepy eyes, then began 
to cry. “I’m 80 sorry!” she sobbed. 
“What can I do?” 

“Do!” said Mother Nature, energetic- 
ally. “Why, get to work at once, and let 
your brother and sister rest. You can do 
some of May’s work now; she’s done yours 
long enough.” : 

“Why, so I can,” and April smiled 
radiantly. “I’ll go right away, mother 
dear. “Yes,” peeping over the side of 
her cloud cradle, “the Earth just needs a 
shower. What was May thinking of not 
to see it?”’ and she frowned for a min- 
ute, then cleared up her face to smile a 
good-by to Mother Nature. 

“Just the same as ever,” reflected 
Mother Nature when she was left alone. 
“All smiles and frowns, tears and sun- 
shine. Well, after all, she’s a dear child, 
but if she keeps on getting so careless, I 
shall have to deal with her. Next year 
I mean to see if we are to have May 
weather in April and April weather in 
May. It’s all wrong to let her upset 
things this way, and I intend to puta 
stop to it.” 





Courtesy to the Aged 
BY M. H. B. 


“(Q father, don’t! I have seen that all 
are properly helped.” The old man thus 
reproved replaced the butter dish upon 
the tea-table while a pained look settled 
about his silent lips. But he so wanted 
to be helpful that presently he laid hold 
of the cake plate and would have set it in 
circulation. 

“OQ father, don’t! no one is ready for 
that yet; do leave me to attend to things.” 

Reluctantly the trembling hand re- 
leased its hold. It was very hard to find 
himself of no use anywhere. 

“T thought they might be ready,” he 
murmured, with a deprecatory glance 
toward the daughter, who sat straight 
and solemn with a frown of displeasure 
wrinkling her brow. It annoyed her to 
have her father show himself so far be- 
hind the times in methods of table serv- 
ice; to have him, despite her oft-repeated 
instructions and admonitions, relapse 
into the simple, unconventional ways of 
along outgrown age. It fretted her to 
have him vary in the slightest degree 
from the latest established modes of eti- 
quette. She failed to realize that he was 
her most deserving, Heaven-sent guest; 
that his harmless deviations should be 
endured and condoned rather than sharply 
rebuked. 

An aged tree cannot be bent like a ten- 
der sapling. Its eccéntricities of growth 
must now be tolerated. To age, with its 
infirmities, its loneliness, its many de- 
privations, should be allowed all the 
privileges and exemptions we would ac- 
cord a most revered guest. The most 
comfortable seat in the coziest corner 
belongs to it; the softest bed in the most 
desirable sleeping-room should persuade 
slumber to its eyelids. The food the 
aged one most craves should oftenest 
coax his declining appetite. So many 
tempests of sorrow have racked him, so 
many life battles have scarred him, that 
he has earned respite and repose. Turn 
to the aged only the sunny side of your 
nature. The country is yet uncivilized 
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that does not try to pluck every possible 
thorn from the pathway of age; the heart 
is yet unregenerate that does not strive 
to make its rough places smooth. 





The Trailing Arbutus 


I wandered lonely where the pine trees made 
Against the bitter East their barricade, 
And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, I found within a narrow dell 
The trailing spring flower tinted like a shell 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 


As, pausing, o’er the lonely flower I bent, 
I thought of lives thus lowly, clogged and pent, 
Which yet find room, 
Through care and cumber, coldness and decay, 
To lend a sweetness to the ungenial day 
And make the sad earth happier for their bloom. 
—Elizabeth Whittier. 





Waymarks for Women 


We know of a Congregational minister who 
is preparing a discourse on The Servant Girl 
Problem. Here is a waymark indeed! 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society practi- 
cally demonstrated by an exhibition and sale 
of trimmed millinery that beautiful and sala- 
ble hats can be made without the use of bird’s 
plumage of any sort. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt is to be congratu- 
lated on her success in evading unpleasant 
publicity concerning herself and her children. 
Her escape is said to be due to her tact and 
sincerity in dealing with reporters. 

It is a noteworthy fact that during the year 
1898 women in this country gave to the cause 
of education the immense sum of $3,446,400. 
The largest gift made by any one person— 
man or woman—during the year was Cora J. 
Flood’s gift of $2,250,000 to the University of 
California. 

In view of the proposed statue of Miss 
Frances Willard in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton it is interesting to learn that last summer, 
while the war with Spain was in progress, a 
statue was erected in Orense in northern 
Spain to Sefiora Arenal, a Spanish woman 
who had devoted her life to the study of soci- 
ology and criminology for philanthropic pur- 
poses. 

Mme. Loubet, mother of the new president 
of France, still manages the farm at Mar- 
sanne on which her son was born, although 
she is now eighty-six years old. She refuses 
to move to Paris or to change her humble 
mode of life. She continues to wear the cos- 
tume of her youth and class—the peasant’s 
gown of homespun and white cap with fluted 
edges. 

Speaking recently at Mt. Holyoke College, 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright paid tribute to the 
influence upon his early boyhood of his 
teacher, a pupil of Mary Lyon, She was a 
woman of the Lucy Larcom type who had 
earned her living in the Lowell mills, and 
she led her pupils to scorn the idea of degra- 
dation in any honest labor. May not this 
early influence account for the lecturer’s atti- 
tude of respect toward labor and laborers ? 


Public school teachers rarely receive from 
the community the recognition and honor 
they deserve. It is good to learn that a beau- 
tiful window is soon to be placed by the 
alumni in the hall of the Albany High School 
in memory of Miss Mary Morgan, teacher of 
English for thirty years. The window repre- 
sents Hypatia searching for knowledge, hold- 
ing in one hand a lamp and in the other a 
book. The coloring is rich, and the symbols 
used in the border are full of significance. 





It is well to believe that there needs but a 
little more thought, a little more courage, more 
love, more devotion to life, a little more eager- 
ness, one day to fling open wide the portals of 
joy and truth.— Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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Closet and Altar 


I will put my Spirit in you and ye shall 
live, saith the Lord. 





When God speaks he likes no other 
voice to break the stillness but his own. 
And hence the place that has always 
been given to solitude in all true reli- 
gious life. It can be overdone, but it 
can be grossly underdone. And there 
is no lesson more worth insisting on in 
days like ours than this, that when God 
wants to speak with a man he wants that 
man to be alone. . . . Than the worship- 
ers who do all their religion in public. 
there are none more profoundly to be 
pitied; and he who knows not what it is 
to go out from the crowd sometimes and 
be alone with God is a stranger to the 
most divine experience that comes to 
sanctify a Christian’s heart.—Drummond, 
in The Ideal Life. 





“He maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good.” This beneficence to 
just and unjust alike was the proof, not 
of God’s moral indifference, but of his 
measureless long-suffering and his passion 
to redeem.— David W. Forest. 





He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride: 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


I am content with what I have, 
Little be it, or much: 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave 
Because thou savest such. 


Fullness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage: 
Here little and hereafter bliss 
Is best from age to age. 
—John Bunyan. 





Is it possible, think you, for a person 
to be conceited of. his miseries? May 
there not be a deep leaven of pride in 
telling how desolate and how unfeeling 
we are—in brooding over our unearthly 
pains, in our being excluded from the 
unsympathetic world, in our being the 
invalids of Christ’s hospital ?—Robert 
Murray McCheyne. 





All true humility tends to holy prac- 
tice.—Jonathan Edwards. 





Have mercy upon us, © God, in the 
temptation of our unsatisfied desires 
and tbe perplezitp of our disappointe 
ments. Teach us the childlike faitb in 
whbose simplicity is perfect rest. Tby 
purposes are larger than our thougbt or 
bope: thy love denies as well as gives. 
So belp us to desire thy will and trust 
tby love tbat eacb refusal may only 
bring us revelation of a wiser care. 
Wiear our petitions for all earthly good 
according to thy wisdom, not our ignos 
tant desire. Det not tbe fulfillments of 
eattb become tbe disappointments of 
eternity nor tbe pleasures of todap 
sources of weakness for tomorrow. 
Forgive us our weak striving, our ime= 
patient pieldings to self-will, our unre= 
sisted doubts and fears. Confirm in us 
tby strength that wben our time of 
blessing comes and tby love provides 
according to our beart’s desire we map 
be ready to make the noblest use of 
every opportunity. So keep our bearts 
and minds in perfect peace tbrougb 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


WHAT ABOUT OUR FACES for your youth or lack of strength beyond a 

Our little two-year-old sat quietly and in- brief extension of patience and time for you to 
tently looking through some worn magazines adjust yourself to the work. This latter is 
the other day, when suddenly she looked up merely a favor on the part of the employer, 
with a glad cry and exclaimed: and often does not exist at all. I believe it is 
“Here’s Baby Jesus, a man!” As she Wrong to teach a child that poorly done work 
brought the picture to me I saw it was Plock- @ver can obtain full pay. There is no one 
hérst’s beautiful Easter Morning—the risen factor in the business world that causes more 
Lord appearing to the weeping Mary. The ‘rouble than the idea that incompetent labor 


little child had recognized her Saviour’s face, 18 entitled to the same pay as the capable.” 
I tested her with other pictures. Invariably “18 it not pretty hard to apply such a stand- 


she pointed to the Christ, whether it hap- ®4 to a little child in a home? I thought a 
pened to be “ Baby Jesus,” “Boy Jesus,” or home was to protect a child from the hard 


“ Baby Jesus a man.” knocks of the world, and you seem to bring 
Our baby had taught me a sweet lesson. them right in there,” rejoined a mother whose 
The tender, loving expression was always tenderness towards childhood was notable. 
the same in that Face; the pure, holy life “My boy does not think I am hard. I say 
shone forth in that Countenance. It was not this to him, ‘Harry, you may clean the walk 
changed by the pangs of hunger, by weari- ®nd I will pay you half as much as I would a 
ness, by rebuff, by torture. It was ever and ™an. I would like to give you just the same 
always a face of Love. Does every child of money, but that would not be business. You 
the Father, every little one, recognize such know when you are a man and go to business 
traits in our faces? Does the Christ-love, the the men will expect you to do your work thor- 
Christlike purity shine from our souls? oughly, else they won’t pay you and perhaps 
L. F. W. they would discharge you. Home is the place 
<a for the boys to learn how to do work, and 
BUSINESS VERSUS SENTIMENT fathers and mothers expect to show and teach 
you how. Do just your best in the shoveling, 
and when you can do it just as well as the 
hired man does I’!] pay you the same.’ 
“Then, when the work is done, I point out 


It is generally conceded by parents and 
those interested in the growth and develop- 
ment of children that hiring them to do cer- 
tain duties or errands is not only conducive to 





the spots where it could have been better 
done and praise the effort all I can. I make 
it clear to him that with the hired man [ do | 
not have to give any oversight, and that I had | 
to spend time with him, and that in business 
time is just the same as money. 

“To pay a child more than an adult nour- 
ishes the false notion that his work is myste- 
riously better than others, that his efforts are 
superior and consequently worth more, and it 
takes hard knocks in after life to dislodge 
these ideas which the mixing of sentiment 
and economic facts in the home has fostered.’’ 

AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE, 


good discipline, but increases the happiness 
of all concerned. A few cents, when a child 
has earned them by specific work or by con- 
quest over self in trying moments, have proved 
a wise investment and parents are more and 
more converted to this method of securing 
control and are departing from old beliefs of 
continued punishings. To give a boy a penny 
for going after the milk or the mail gives him 
an incentive towards regularity, promptness, 
a knowledge of the value of money and its 
care and makes duties less irksome than hours 
of homilies on the same subject. To expect a 
child to do right because it is right is too ab- 
stract for the childish mind to grasp, and 
when one comes to the last analysis it is more PEANUT SANDWICHES 

than his elders everdo. Thereisalwaysare- In a recent article in Mothers in Council on 
ward for well-doing which the adult mind rec- Lunches for Children M. C. Rankin mentions 
ognizes and which fortunately steadies many peanut sandwiches. If the question is suit- 
a one through troublesome days. Itis onthe able, will she, or some one, please tell what 
point of how much shall children be paid for . peanut sandwiches are and how they are 





performing certain work that there is the made? E. J. H. 
most divergence in the minds of those who 
follow child study. Chop the peanuts very fine, salt and spread 


‘‘When my little boy shovels the sidewalk them thickly between thin slices of bread and 
after a storm I say to him, ‘I will pay you butter; press closely together and put them 
more than I would a man because you are a Under a weight, if necessary, to keep them 
little boy and it is harder work for you,’” from dropping apart. Or, instead of chopping 
said an intelligent mother toagroup of friends peanuts, spread the bread with a preparation 
who were discussing the subject. bought in jars at the grocer’s umder the name 

“‘ Yes; I think the way some people will un- of “peanut butter.” This is made of the nuts 
derpay a boy because he is a boy is one of ground fine. The natural oil in them gives it 


the meanest tricks perpetrated upon defense- he consistency of butter.—Epiror. 
less childhood,’ added another of the mothers. c SOM ee Nas 5 

“It certainly is unjust treatment provided NORSERY LORE WANTED 
the boy has done the work just as well as an One of our contributors, Mr. Charles Welsb, 
adult could. I think there is the point of the is making a gollection of nursery rhymes, 
whole matter,” rejoined a third speaker. jingles, playing games, etc., which are local 
‘* Now when my boy shovels the walk for me or distinctively American. The old English 
after a light snow he does not do the work as_ folklore of this nature has been subject to all 
well as the man whom I usually hire. Buthe sorts of variants or corruptions. It is not 
wants to earn some money, and I want to cul- strange then that our own developing na 
tivate in him a desire to work and to earn, so tional characteristics, local influences and 
I am willing to have the shoveling less neatly the cosmopolitan admixtures in American 
and thoroughly done, the gutters poorly cleared life have had their effect upon these classics 
for the sake of the experience and steadiness of the nursery. Not only has a whole group 
it will give my son. But when the question of of distinctively American variants grown up, 
pay comes in I do not feel I have any right to but a great many fresh additions have been 
break over the economic system on which pay made to childlore since the first Mother Goose 
for labor is founded in the world of business.’”’ was reprinted in this country. Mr. Welsh 

“What would youdo? Howcould you make writes: ‘‘A number of friends all over the 
him understand the matter?’ queried a lis- States are helping in the collection of new 
tener. material of this kind, and if any of your read- 

“You know that in the world the relation ers are sufficiently interested in the subject 
of pay to work is not at all based upon the to take the trouble to write down any of the 
age or condition of the worker. Itis somuch nursery rhymes and jingles with which they 
work, so much pay. If you can do the labor, may be familiar, especially those they know 
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send them to me at 67} Wyman Street, j, 
maica Plain, Mass., they may help to bring, 
light much that woald otherwise escape, ang 
will aid in the most interesting work of shoy. 
ing how far America has gone in the d 

of evolving a national nursery literature of it, 
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own.”’ 





fhere are certain ties trom which there is 













































no release; motherhood is one; marriage iy : 

sometimes one; and that particular sort of = 

love which, rooted in human passion, yet a 

bears friendship as its blossom, is another — tt 

Margaret Deland. P 
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than any other brand ‘ 

ever produced. 9 
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COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF BEEF. A little in hot water, ] 

properly seasoned, makes a de- I 

licious drink which gratefully 

warms the system and restores 1 

the vitality. , 

Genuine with Blue Signature: ' 
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you get the wages. There is no concession to be local or distinctively American, and 
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Wool Soap 
2 Safety 
; 
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You can tell by the looks of Wool 
Soap that it’s pure, and you’re sure 
when you use Wool Soap that it’s 
pure. No deception about it. Just 
pure, white soap, safe and agree- 
able in TOILET AND BATH. If your 
dealer doesn’t have it, send us his 
name and we’ll send you a cake free 





Swift and Company, Makers, % 
Chicago. 
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during the twenty-fisth snowstorm 

of the season, according to the re- 
port of a boy friend of mine, who has kept 
careful count in order to see if the total 
number of storms agrees with the date of 
the first storm on November twenty-seven. 
Probably he wishes to disprove the old 
tradition that the number of storms is 
the same as the date of the first one, for 
of course there is not the slightest truth 
nor reason in it, any more than there was 
in the belief, held in my boyhood, that a 
journey orother undertaking begun on Fri- 
day would be unsuccessful, or that beans 
planted in the full of the moon—or in the 
new moon, I have forgotten which—would 
not do well. But such foolish signs and 
traditions are now mostly out of date ; if 
any remain, this boy’s way to kill them is 
best—see what the facts are. 

But what I started to say was that, in 
spite of even two more snowstorms, I ex- 
pect the dry land to appear by the time 
you read this, dry enough so that all of us 
Cornerers can mount our bicycles once 
more, after the long, cold, hard winter. 
With this hope I take from my picture 
drawer this cut of a cat mounted ona 
high wheel. Her name is—or was—Snip. 
She belonged to the foreman of The Con- 
gregationalist mailing department who, 
with the little marking machine and 
two bright boys to help him, sends off 
every Wednesday and Thursday our pa- 
pers to all parts of the land. 

There was a bit of a romance about 
Snip’s early history. One stormy night, 
when the family were making ice cream, 
a meow was heard at the door and this 
strange kitty appeared. She partook 
freely of the ice cream, was more than 
satisfied with it, and promptly decided to 
make that her home. She was an accom- 
plished boxer as well as bicyclist, but al- 
ways affectionate, obedient, faithful. 
They brought up her only son too, but it 
is very sad to have to add that that young 
lad acted very bad—chicken stealing was 
his fad—-so that they were glad when he 
was caught and mortally shot. The 
mother soon died of a broken heart, and 
all that remain of poor Snip are kindly 
memories and this lifelike picture. 


Di CORNERERS: I write this 


REED’s Ferry, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: My brother Edward and 
I would like to be Cornerers. I like to read 
the Corner. I study arithmetic, grammar, 
singing, geegraphy, spelling and history. I 
like history best. I have astamp album anda 
good many stamps. I have just been reading 
a book from the Public Library about two 
boys traveling in Japan. We have twelve 
large hens and three Bantams and two roost- 
ers. We had a pretty cat, but she died. I 
shall be ten years old in April and Edward is 

eight. PHILip R. 


BARTON, VT. 
_Dear Mr. Martin: . . . I read the Conversa- 
tion Corner when I have time, for I am a very 
busy little girl. I go to school in the inter- 
mediate grade, take one lesson a week on the 
Piano, learn my Sunday school lesson, go to 
the Junior Endeavor Sunday afternoon, be- 
sides helping my mamma allI can. I have ten 
cents a week to buy my tablets and pencils, 
ys Ihave saved enough to send ten cents for 
i Hana San—one cent for every year I have 
ved. I would like to see Kitty Clover’s pic- 


ture. I haven’t any kitty now, for my kitty 
Papa thought she was 
Ruts B. 


fied a little while ago, 
Poisoned. oe 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Conversation Corner 


Iam sorry about these children’s cats, 
but then they died innocent deaths, and 
not as a punishment forcrime! You will 
see from the next letters that all the Cor- 
nerers’ cats are not dead. 


MacHIAs, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I wrote you about three 
years ago and told you about Fido. Well, he 
died in December, and all the pets we have 
now are four cats. How is Kitty Clover now? 
[Asleep, just as in last week’s Corner.—Mr. 
M.) We hang out pieces of meat on the win- 
dows, and the chickadees come and pick them, 
but we never see two on the same piece at 
once. If one is eating off a piece of meat and 
another comes, the one that is eating flies away 
and lets the other have it. Just before a storm 
they come and eat more than they do at any 
other time. We have four bossies and one 

little lamb. WILLIE D. 


Willie D.’s eyes are as sharp as the chick- 
adee’s bill! Now comes a strange story 
from a Yale tutor about 


.. @ sleek, black cat, named Schwarze, 
kept in the cozy attic of the chemical labora- 





tory. He was a veritable circus cat, who was 
accomplished in air-springs, high-hurdling 
and broad-jumping. But when another black 
cat, named Teufel, was brought to keep him 
company he became jealous. 
disappeared, and it was found that he had 
dropped from the parapet sixty-five feet to 
the walk below, but save for a slight cut in 
the under lip and a slight limp was unharmed. 
It was evident from Schwarze’s surprise and 
chagrin that he had attempted to assassinate 
Teufel and failed. Teufel again disappeared 
over the parapet, again landing safely on his 
feet. Schwarze was whipped and kept on 
short commons, and has since consented to 
allow his rival to enjoy his remaining seven 
lives in peace. G. D. K. 


I feel sure that the author of this fear- 
ful tale of one cat planning with malice 
aforethought to murder another is from 
that cat-hypnotizer we met in Nova Sco- 
tia last summer. One more cat matter. 
A fine photograph of some unknown 
cat has been sent me, “with the compli- 
ments of Tim.” But no anonymous cats 
will be tolerated; they will be kept in 
solitary confinement in the drawer for 
three months, without food, and then 
thrown over the parapet into the Corner 
waste-basket. Did “Tim” write a letter 


which was lost ? Mea MGSED 


Soon Teufel . 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
“TIPPECANOE AND TYLER TOO” 


Our call on “some old Whigs,” in this col- 
umn of Feb, 23, for the famous campaign song 
of 1840 has brought many answers. They are 
appropriately printed now, for at just this 
time in April, 1841, the papers were slowly 
carrying over the country—no telegraph then 
—the sad news that General Harrison, the 
hero and idol of the previous year, had died 
at Washington, exactly one month after his 
inauguration. 

YPSILANTI, MIcH. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Mrs, W.’s inquiry about 
“an old song” in the Corner Scrap-Book re- 
vived old memories of the famous “ singing 
campaign ”’ of ’40, when the song referred to 
was the slogan of the Harrison and Tyler 
clans. Though but a small boy at the time, I 
have very distinct recollection of attending 
with my father the Whig meetings in the then 
Michigan wilderness. ‘‘And the sounding 
aisles of the dim woods rang ” to the echoes of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too” 
song, rolling out from hundreds of Whig 
throats. Fu We Me 


SHENANDOAH, Io. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... It may be found in 
full in “Our Nation’s History and Song,’’ 
published in 1896 in Chicago. The “ Log 
Cabin and Hard Cider ”’ song is also there. 
AaB Kes 


CLINTON, MAss. 

I inclose a copy of ‘‘ Tip and Ty,” the words 
to a ‘‘ Comic Whig Glee,” published by Parker 
& Ditson, Boston, 1840. From an “old 
Whig,” and an old reader of the Corner page, 
in which I am always interested. 8. 


Mrs. McF. of Jamaica, L. I., and Miss 
E. S. W., Sycamore, IIl., also send the verses, 
and another correspondent refers to No. 6 of 
Harper’s Franklin Square Song Collection. 
The author is given as A. C. Ross. 


O! what has caused this great commotion, motion, 
motion, 

Our country through? 

It is the ball that’s rolling on, 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too, 

And with them we’ll beat little Van. 

Van, Van, Van, oh! he’s a used up man, 

And with them we’ll beat little Van. 


Like the working of mighty waters, waters, waters 
On it will go; 

And in its course will clear the way 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 


The Bay State men turned out in thousands, thou 
sands, thousands, 

Not long ago; 

And at Bunker Hill they set their seals 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 


Now you hear the Van-jacks talking, talking, talk 


ing, 
Things look quite blue; 
For all the world seems turning round 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 


Let them talk about hard cider, cider, cider, 
And Log Cabins too; 

It will only help to speed the ball 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 


His latchstring hangs outside the door, door, door, 
And never is pulled in; 

For it always was the custom of 

Old Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 


See the spoilsmen and leg treasurers, treasurers 
treasurers 

All in a stew; 

For well they know they stand no chance 

With Tippecanoe and Tyler tov. 


Little Matty’s days are numbered, numbered, num 
bered, 

And out he must go; 

For in his place we’ll put the good 

Old Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 


What does “ leg treasurers ’”’ mean ? 


LN. In 








How Does Christ 


By Rev. A. 


What shall one do when he finds himself 
surprised by disappointment, mistaken in his 
judgment of friends, facing bereavement, the 
plans of life thwarted? I have just seen such 
aone. She graduated with high honor into 
an attractive profession. The way opened 
and seemed plain to large usefulness. First 
efforts were brilliantly encouraging. Then 
disease laid its hand on her with slowly tight 
eninggrip. She had to give up work assumed. 
Those who had watched her career with en- 
couraging words gradually turned to other 
interests. Years have passed. At each at- 
tempt to resume active service she has been 
pushed back to helpless invalidism. Only a 
little group of loyal friends seek her company 
now. Yesterday, as her eyes filled with tears, 
she said, ‘‘You don’t understand what it 
would be to find your life a failure.” 

In such a condition, yet new to them, the 
disciples were gathered about their Master. 
He had surprised them by saying that one of 
them would betray him to death, and the man 
had gone out from the upper room into the 
darkness to complete his infamy. Jesus had 
told them that he was going to leave them and 
that they could not follow him. That meant 
that their plans for life, their hopes of use- 
fulness, their expectation of founding a new 
kingdom for their race, were being swept out 
of existence. Disheartened, trembling, ap- 
palled, they turned helplessly to Jesus. Peter 
said he was ready to die for him. So said 
they all [Matt. 26: 35]. But what good would 
thatdo? What does Christ say to those who 
by unexpected events are disturbed and anx- 
ious as they face the future? This is what 
he said to those disciples— Believe in God and 
believe in me. That is, come closer to me, 
that in your difficulties your faith in God may 
be increased. How could they do this? He 
taught them and he teaches us how: 

1. By revealing the Father’s house. It be- 
longs to my Father, he said. He never said, 
Our Father. He was in the bosom of the 
Father. No one could come to the Father ex- 
cept through the Son. But provision was 
made for the future of all the children of God. 
None of their lives is a failure if they do his 
will. That word mansions means abodes, 
places where persons stay because they want 
to and have the right to. The mansions are 
many, Jesus said, but they are all the Father’s 
house—places where each of the children may 
fulfill the purpose of his life. You have the 
right to expect this, Jesus said to his disci- 
ples. If I had had only provision for the 
present to offer you when I called you to be 
my disciples, I would have told you, he as- 
sured them. There is a future for you, he 
said; therefore you should put aside trouble 
and fear. Peter had just offered to lay down 
his life for his Lord. What would he have 
said if he could have seen what we can see 
now—the many years of service by which he 
comforted multitudes of disciples in his life- 
time, which produced messages of guidance 
and comfort that have reached down through 
the centuries? What would he have said if 
he could have seen what we cannot yet see— 
the years of peace and knowledge he has 
already spent in the light of the glory of God? 
Jesus is saying to us what he said to his first 
disciples. Trust him. The Father’s house is 
amplefor allour needs. Our place is reserved 
in it. Christ himself has attended to that, 
and in his own time he will come and conduct 
us to it, so that we shall be where he is. 

2. By revealing the way to the Father. 
‘“*Whither I go ye cannot come,”’ Jesus had 
just said. What can we do, groping toward 
an unknown and closed way into the future? 
‘“*Whither I go ye know the way,” Christ 
said. You cannot follow me bodily, but you 
ean live the life I have lived. You can have 





* The Sunday School Lesson for April 23. Text, 
John 14: 1-14. 
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Reveal the Father” 


E. Dunning 


my motives, spirit, work. That was an amaz- 
ing assurance which he gave them when he 
said they should do more than he had done. 
‘‘ He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall.he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do, because I go unto the Father.” 
“Tam the way” tothe Father, was his reve- 
lation to them of himself. Todo what Christ 
did, think his thoughts, have h's spirit, is to 
be going into the fully realized presence of 
God. Can any truth be more precious than 
that ? There is no other way to God. ‘No 
one cometh unto the Father,” he said, ‘‘but 
by me.”” Men may be going along that way 
who do not know its name. They may never 
have read these words of Christ. But their 
path and direction are the same as ours as we 
move toward our Father’s house. 

3. By revealing the Father in himself. To 
know Jesus Christ is to know the Father. 
The words of Jesus express the thoughts of 
God. The deeds of Jesus represent the spirit 
of God. ‘The Son can do nothing of him- 
self,” said Jesus, ‘‘but what he seeth the 
Father doing.” ‘I and the Father are one.” 
Take the gospels as we are studying them 
from week to week. When Jesus makes glad 
the wedding company, that is the disclosure 
of the Father’s feeling toward a bride and 
groom and their friends. When Jesus prom- 
ises the woman at the well a perennial foun- 
tain of life in herself, that is God telling what 
we may have freely from him. When Jesus 
washes the feet of his disciples, that is the act 
of God showing us how he is always serving 
us, and asking us to serve his children in his 
spirit. It is in this way that we may read the 
Bible, without perplexity as to its interpreta- 
tion or authority. For thus it interprets itself, 
and its authority lies in our instant recogni- 
tion, that this is what we ought to do and to 
be. We see Jesus Christ and we see in him 
the Father. And we see the way to him. 

4. By promising the glory of sonship to his 
disciples. Can we do the works of Christ? 
Have we not done them? Have we not made 
the blind to see truth till their despair has 
changed to hope? Have we not made the 
deaf to hear his voice till they have walked 
after him into a new world? Have we not 
seen those who were dead to all that makes 
life desirable waken to rejoice in living and 
serving, finding in daily life a likeness to the 
heaven of which they had ceased to dream? 

The promise of Christ is already and always 
being fulfilled in those who follow him. They 
discern the Father in him because his words 
reveal God. They see the power of God in 
the works of Christ and find the same power 
in themselves when they give life to their fel- 
lowmen. The mission of every believer is the 
same as the mission of Christ—‘‘I am come 
that they may have life and may have it 
abundantly.” 

And there is no limit te exactness of imita- 
tion of Christ’s character and work which is 
possible to us if we live in obedience to his 
will. When God answers our prayers that 
we may rise to greater hights of likeness to 
Christ he is being glorified in his Son. What- 
ever we ask in Christ’s spirit and to fulfill his 
purposes we are asking that he may be mani- 
fested more perfectly to men. Therefore, 
with fullest confidence, Christ says to us, “If 
ye shall ask anything in my name, that will I 
do.” 





Prof. William G. Ballantine, now profes- 
sor of sacred literature at the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association Train- 
ing School, Springfield, Mass., was recently 
invited to return to Oberlin College as profes- 
sor of Old Testament literature, but he de- 
clined to take up the work again in which he 
was engaged at the time he was summoned to 
the presidency of Oberlin, preferring to re- 
main in Springfield. 
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Science and Sense 


‘“What have you done with your horse »” 
says the Bedouin sheikh to the wanderer 
who has sought the shelter of his tent. «] 
have turned him loose and committed him 
to Allah.” ‘Go and tether him and then 
commit him to Allah!” The same idea 
was conveyed by Cromwell’s famons 
maxim, “Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry.” If Christian Science is g 
science at all, it should embrace not one 
but all divinely appointed means of heal. 
ing, and for it to reject the remedies 
shown to be eflicient by centuries of med. 
ical experience savors more of self-con- 
ceit than it does of the humble faith 
a? it claims as its merit.—New York 

un. 
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LITERATURE 





BOOK REVIEWS 
DR. DALE 


It is peculiarly difficult for a man to write a 
fitting biography of his father. Ordinarily 
one lays aside such a work with the convic- 
tion that, whatever its merits, it would have 
peen done better by some one else. It is with 
the more heartiness, therefore, that Mr. A. W. 
W. Dale is to be congratulated on his excel- 
lent life of his father. He never passes the 
pounds of self-control or good taste. His vol- 
ume is a fine example of superior biographi- 
calliterature. It is—and higher praise hardly 
could be given it—just such a biography as 
Dr. Dale would be willing to have written 
about himself. The author of course had the 
most intimate personal knowledge of his sub- 
ject. He also had an unusual and peculiarly 
interesting amount and variety of material. 
Dr. Dale touched the life of his generation at 
many points, and always powerfully and for 
good. Few other men have lived such well- 
rounded and nobly useful lives. 

To the many readers whose privilege it was 
to know Dr. Dale more or less a notable charm 
of the volume is the vividness with which it 
reproduces the man. It is instinct with his 
personality. He was one to whom nobody 
could remain indifferent. To see him only 
once was to remember him, and, unless upon 
opposite sides of some great issue, to admire 
him. Indeed, his opponents rarely failed to 
like him personally. He was so kindly, so 
fair, so eager to acknowledge all the good to 
be said of them, that, however formidable he 
was, it was almost impossible not to delight 
in his chivalrous spirit. Sometimes even men 
who in general sympathized with him could 
not agree with him. He was too independent, 
too much of a born leader, not to be compelled 
at times to stand almost by himself. But he 
justly gainéd an admiration, and even affec- 
tion, which seldom are yielded to any one, 
and of which perhaps he never was fully 
aware. 

He was distinguished as a minister, an edu- 
cator, an author and a statesman. A some- 
what precocious youth, he set his face towards 
the gospel ministry at a very early age. He 
pecame in 1854, when only twenty-four, the 
colleague of Rev. John Angell James, the 
eminent pastor of Carr’s Lane Chapel in Bir- 
mingham, succeeding to the sole pastorate in 
1859, and continuing with the same church 
until his own death in 1895. Before long 
some of his utterances awakened alarm as to 
his theological soundness, and he unquestion- 
ably always denied some of the Calvinistic 
views of divine truth then generally accepted. 
His most conspicuous departure from them 
was in eschatology. He became a frank ad- 
vocate of the doctrine of the ultimate annihila- 
tion of the impenitent, a conclusion appar- 
ently based rather upon philosophical than 
Scriptural grounds. In regard to the atone- 
ment of Christ he also discarded something 
of the current belief. His own position, as 
stated by his son, the result of years of study 
and retlection, is this: 


The Death of Christ is the objective ground 
on which the sins of man were remitted, first, 
because ‘ His submission is the expression of 
ours, and carries ours with it’; secondly, be- 
Cause “it rendered possible the retention or 
the recovery of our original and ideal relation 
to God through Christ, which sin had dis- 
solved’; thirdly, because “it involved the 
actual destruction of sin in all those who 
through faith recover their union with Him” ; 
fourthly, because in His submission “‘ He en- 
— penalty instead of inflicting it” 

. ‘je ° 
From this fandamental position as to the place 
and function of Christ, adds his biographer, 
Dr. Dale’s whole theology ought to be con- 
strued. He did not accept the sufficiency of 
the so-called “moral theory” of the atone- 
ment, but held that, although it is not essen- 
tially untrue, it is incomplete, because there is 
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a direct, objective relation between the death 
on the cross and the remission of sin. As to 
other doctrines, he accepted the system of 
truth generally held by evangelical Chris- 
tians. 

Dr. Dale was very able in the pulpit. He 
was pre-eminently a doctrinal preacher. He 
loved to dwell upon the fundamental truths of 
the gospel, unfolding, applying and illustrat- 
ing them over and over again to his hearers. 
Apparently they were favorite themes for not 
only his preaching and study but also for his 
meditation. He never was content until he had 
thought out a principle from its foundations 
and in its collateral relations, until he had 
mastered it and honestly and thoroughly ab- 
sorbed it into his mental and spiritual equip- 
ment. Then he could preach upon it lucidly 
and impressively, and, in spite of the fears of 
some at first, his always large and interested 
congregations abundantly justified his claim 
that people are ready to listen to doctrinal 
sermons if preachers will take pains to pre- 
pare them fittingly. 

Yet he was not the less faithful in present- 
ing the ethical side of truth. He burned with 
zeal to infuse daily life with the spirit of 
Christ. To him more than to most men was 
ever vivid the fact that domestic life, business, 
politics, art, literature and science are not dis- 
tinct from religion, and that the only religion 
worth the name is that which informs and in- 
spires them. His sermons exhibited the 
thoughtful, logical character of his mind, but 
at times glowed with a noble, trrepressible 
fervor. Probably he touched his highest levels 
of eloquence in some of his unwritten, al- 
though carefully thought out, addresses upon 
public platforms. Yet many passages in his 
ordinary sermons exhibit rare beauty and 
force. He never failed to win and hold atten- 
tion, although simple in manner and wholly 
free from the tricks of the seeker of applause. 
He had an exceptionally musical, agreeable 
voice and a somewhat striking appearance 
which helped to secure attention at the start. 
He expressed frequent regret that the inevita- 
ble engagements of the pastor of a large city 
church forbade frequent visitation of his peo- 
ple in their homes. But he did not neglect 
this privilege, and they felt that in him they 
had a sympathetic pastor as truly as an able 
preacher. His ministry was greatly blessed 
and his church prospered steadily. He used 
now and then to become discouraged, and sev- 
eral times thought seriously of leaving it. But 
his people clung to him, and it always became 
plain that it was the divine will that he should 
remain. Had he been merely Dale the preacher 
and pastor, his career would have been amply 
worthy of high praise and grateful commemo- 
ration. 

But he was too great a man not to be forced 
into public view and leadership in other forms 
of usefulness. His services to education, in 
promoting the prosperity of Spring Hill Col- 
lege, where he had studied theology, which 
later was merged in Mansfield College, at Ox- 
ford, which he largely helped to found; in re- 
shaping, extending, and improving the educa- 
tional system of Birmingham; and in the 
great struggle of the Nonconformists for na- 
tional education, are explained in these pages 
in some detail. 

In the last mentioned conflict he was a fore- 
most leader. He had much to do with the de- 
feat of Mr. Forster’s Education Bill in 1870. 
He finally took the ground that there should 
be no religious instruction in the public schools, 
but upon this point he showed, as his biog- 
rapher frankly concedés, a less consistent and 
defensible course than was usual with him. 
For a time he favored admitting the Bible into 
the schools, but afterwards ‘‘looked back on 
this aberration with pain and humiliation.” 
It is hard for Americans to understand the 
peculiar conditions with which he had to deal, 
and, in itself considered, the policy which he 
at last abandoned does not seem necessarily 
inconsistent with the public welfare, although 
no Bible reading in the schools is better than 
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the misuse of the Bible for sectarian ends. 
He was fighting against denominationalism. 
For some years the conflict over national as 
opposed to denominational education was 
spirited throughout England, and the record 
of Dr. Dale’s activity in guiding thought and 
shaping action is instructive. 

This suggests the kindred fact that he really 
was one of England’s unofficial but recognized 
statesmen. He might have entered Parlia- 
ment, and it would have been well for Parlia- 
ment if he had. But probably his own influ- 
ence would not have been improved thereby. 
The English people learned to listen for his 
voice upon public questions—the Egyptian 
wars, the Bulgarian atrocities, Disestablish- 
ment, Irish Home Rule, and the like—and, al- 
though many opposed him stoutly, thousands 
regarded him as a guide to be followed. He 
had a tremendous power over Nonconformist 
voters and more than once exercised a con- 
ceded and mighty influence in national crises. 
He was the friend of Bright, Gladstone, Cham- 
berlain and such men, and none knew better 
than they what it meant to have his support. 
He was “the Nonconformist conscience” in- 
carnate. He parted from Gladstone sadly but 
unfalteringly over the Home Rule issue. In- 
deed, he never followed any man blindly, 
which was one secret of his power. And the 
loss of him and those who agreed with him 
went far to help the Gladstonian Liberals to 
their downfall. Dr. Dale never sought dis- 
tinction as a political leader. His heart was 
in his ministry pre-eminently. But because 
of his intense conviction of the intimate, 
vital relation of religion to all national poli- 
cies and actions, he threw himself loyally into 
effort to keep his sountrymen true to righteous- 
ness in state affairs as in everything else. 
During his latest years he withdrew from 
political activity but his honorable fame as a 
political force endured. 

We can but allude in passing to Dr. Dale’s 
prolific pen. He gave nearly a score of vol- 
umes to the world, chiefly theological. One is 
a biography of John Angell James Another 
contains his Yale Lectures on Preaching, de- 
livered in this country in 1878, Another isa 
Manual of Congregational Principles. Still 
another embodies Impressions of Australia. 
But in those upon The Atonement, The Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, The Epistle of James, 
The Living Christ and the Four Gospels, etc., 
the life purpose and the consecration of the 
man reveal themselves most impressively. As 
for his pamphlets, essays, lectures, etc., they 
are numbered by scores, and they handle cur- 
rent and vital subjects in his ever forceful 
fashion. For some years he was editor of 
The Congregationalist. He also lectured for 
considerable periods at Spring Hill on homi- 
letics and theology. In 1869 he was chairman 
of the Congregational Union, and in 1891 chair- 
man of the first International Congregational 
Council, and in each position his addresses 
were memorable. 

No biography of Dr. Dale would be com- 
plete which failed to make as clear as this 
volume makes it that he was a Congregation- 
alist of the stanchest sort. First and fore- 
most he was a Christian. Mere sectarianism 
found in him only pity, if not sccrn. But he 
was a Nonconformist and a Congregationalist 
by sober, sturdy, happy conviction, and few 
other men have done so much to win respect 
and honor for Congregationalism in England 
and to hasten the day of entire religious equal- 
ity. His conception of Congregationalism 
was the noblest possible. It is well stated 
thus by his biographer: 


He had been invited [to Australia] by the 
Congregational churches as a leader of Con- 
gregationalism. It was an essential part of 
his mission to assert the principles by which 
they were united ; not to attack those who re- 
jected what they affirmed, not to spread dis- 
satisfaction among members of other ccm- 
munions, but to convert Congregationalists to 
Congregationalism, to deepen their convic- 
tion, to fire their enthusiasm, to give them a 
larger and nobler conception of truths imper- 
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fectly understood or inadequately revered. 
Wherever he went he preached Congregation- 
alism—not the bastard Congregationalism that 
regards itself as a democratic form of church 
polity, and teaches the people that they have 
a right to govern the church as they please, 
but the Congregationalism of the heroic age 
which makes the people responsible for find- 
ing the mind of Christ as to the way in which 
his church should be governed [p. 564). 


This lofty ideal was ever before his mind. 
No wonder that he honored his own branch of 
the church and was honored by it, and by all 
Christian men. It is pleasant to observe in 
these pages how wide and delightful was his 
circle of acquaintances outside of Congrega- 
tionalism and even among the state Church- 
men. They respected his denominational loy- 
alty as much as they admired his catholicity. 

We have no space to do justice to the more 
entertaining features of the volume, those 
light touches of humor or skillful uses of inci- 
dent which pleasantly relieve the seriousness 
inevitable in an appreciative record of so 
strenuous and elevated a career. But the 
reader never will find the book tedious. It is 
a strong, sympathetic, intelligent portrayal of 
the character and work of a man rarely en- 
dowed by nature, truly ennobled by divine 
‘grace, given uncommon opportunities and en- 
abled to accomplish exceptionally great and 
good things for his fellowmen; aman in whom 
the practicai, the intellectual and the spiritual 
were blended in a very unusual manner; a 
man exhibiting the robust virility of a great 
leader and also the gentleness of a little child ; 
a great minister of Ohrist, and a great minis- 
ter because he was primarily a great and good 
man. All other ministers especially should 
read the book. Two enjoyable chapters of 
characterization and reminiscence, by Drs. 
Fairbairn and Rogers, respectively, are ap- 
pended to the work [Dodd, Mead & Ce. 
$4.00). 

RELIGIOUS 

Rey. Dr. G. D. Boardman’s new volume, 
The Kingdom (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00], 
is a study and an interpretation as suggested 
by the word Basileia in the New Testament. 
It is based upon close, careful study, but is 
intended for ordinary readers and it avoids 
technical language. It is meant to influence 
belief and conduct as much as possible, and 
therefore all radiating lines of practical sug- 
gestion are pursued to some extent, so that 
one may gain from it intimations in regard to 
daily life and the development of character. 
For instance, suggestions about the possible 
peril of innocent things, the distinction be 
tween self-denial and asceticism, the danger 
of taking even the judicial oath too lightly, 
the danger of special pleading, the distinction 
between the letter and the spirit in respect to 
retaliation and self-defense, that between cen- 
sorious and legitimate judgments, etc., are 
offered pertinently. The study of the king- 
dom here presented is especially adapted to 
promote intelligent loyalty in the King’s serv- 
ice and this, rather than merely to define it, is 
the purpose. 

Dr. C. A. Dickinson is the author of a charm- 
ing little Easter volume, Kaster Iiimortelles 
{United Society of Christian Kndeavor. 50 
cents], in which some of the natural sugges- 
tions of the day are amplified and applied 
with wisdom and tenderness for the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life. The book is orna- 
mented attractively in its margins and is 
handsomely printed and bound.—From the 
same publishers comes The Surrendered Life 
(50 cents}, by Dr. J. W. Chapman, a little de- 
votional volume, forcible, sympathetic and 
easily holding attention. 

Rev. J. H. McLaren has written a short but 
effective little story, Calvin Pazton’s Patmos. 
[For sale by Pilgrim Press.) It describes the 
enlightening and ennobling influence of prac- 
tical Christian helpfulness upon a dogmatic 
and somewhat narrow-minded minister. His 
theology was modified and his faith, hope and 
sympathy enlarged when circumstances drew 
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him into close contact with the needy and the 
suffering in a manner which so appealed to 
his humanity, as well as to his piety, as to in- 
sure a response. The book is gracefully and 
attractively written and, although short, is 
forcible and cannot fail to do good. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. have published 
The Order for the Burial of the Dead [40 
cents], a burial service set to music by Mer- 
becke, harmonized by Sir Jchn Stainer, to- 
gether with a selection of appropriate hymns. 
It is not likely to find wide use among Con- 
gregationalists, but our organists and choir- 
masters may be glad to see it. 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES 


Prof. John Fiske leads of in the Atlantic 
with a paper on The Mystery of Evil, in 
which he argues convincingly that, although 
the mystery cannot be dispelled in this world, 
it is not a dissonance. There is need of evil 
in order that good may be visible and intelli- 
gible by contrast. Mr.S. H. Church furnishes 
an enlightening critique, Cromwell: a Tri- 
centenary Study. The articles on The Solar 
System in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 
by T. J. J. See, and Growth of the British 
Colonial Conception, by W. A. Ireland, are as 
striking as they are readable, and Mr. C. M. 
Robinson’s first paper on Improvement in 
City Life and Mr. R. L. Hartt’s first on A 
New England Hill Farm will hold the atten- 
tion of students of sociology. Mrs. Howe’s 
Reminiscences continue entertainingly and 
Mr. J. S. Wise’s first of a series on The End 
of an Era, dealing with the end of the War of 
the Rebellion. The lighter contributions all 
are excellent, and we cannot recall a better 
number of this always superior magazine. 

The special features of the Century are Mr. 
Ford’s sketch of Franklin as a Printer and 
Publisher, graphic and informing; Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s account of American Discoveries at 
Corinth, where great good fortune has fol- 
Iowed commendable diligence; Mr. Peckham’s 
Absolute Zero (Liquid Air), which describes 
important scientific results in popular terms; 
and the war papers, Admiral Sampson’s The 
Atlantic Fleet in the Spanish War, General 
Greene’s second article on The Capture of 
Manila, and Mr. McCutcheon’s The Surrender 
of Manila. Art-lovers also will appreciate Mr. 
Hart’s Gilbert Stuart’s Portraits of Women: 
Mrs. William Rawle, Tissot’s Round About 
Jerusalem, and Wolf’s engraving of Weir’s 
painting, The Green Bodice. General Sher- 
man tells of his visit to Russia and Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Via Crucis is continued enjoyably. All 
the illustrations, which are as numerous as 
usual, are fine. Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Ida A. Weeks and Ella Wheeler Wilcox fur- 
nish excellent poems. The first is in the au- 
thor’s best vein. 

Harper’s also has several admirable histor- 
ical articles, such as Cromwell and His Court, 
by Mrs. Barr; Senator Lodge’s on The Span- 
ish-American War, specially considering The 
Blockade of Cuba and the Pursuit of Cervera, 
Admiral Beardslee’s account of. The Trial of 
the Oregon, and Peter Keller’s of the Rescue 
of Admiral Cervera; a vivid picture of the 
mcdern Italian capital, Aspects of Rome, by 
Arthur Symons; an interesting relation of 
travel, Thirteen Days in Unexplored Mon- 
tenegro, by May McC. Desprez; a suggestive 
article on sleep, called The Ape of Death, by 
Dr. Andrew Wilson; the second part of The 
Equipment of the Modern City House, by 
Russell Sturgis, very practical in its hints; 
and several stories of much interest, including 
the beginning of The Princess Xenia, by 
H. B. M. Watson. One of the best articles, 
and one which makes the American reader 
thrill with pride is Mr. Zogbaum’s Honor to 
Whom Honor Is Due, enumerating instances 
of gallantry in the army and navy during the 
recent war. The pictures are quite as ad- 
mirable as the text throughout the issue. 

The Pall Mall offers, as usual, rather less 
of the solid and more of the purely entertain- 
ing than the other leading magazines. But its 
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papers on The Queen’s Furniture at Windsor 
by E. M. Jessop, The Ship: Her Story, by W. 
Clark Russell, the sixth on its theme, ang 
Kensington Palace, by Mary Howarth, haye 
large historical value, Mr. Gibson’s Sketches 
in Egypt also are specially attractive. The 
stories, complete or serial, ali are of fine q 

and most of them have something of that 
flavor of the weird which so often has charag. 
terized the contents of the Pall Mall ana 
which gives it an interest peculiar to itself, 
The illustrations are numerous and fine, 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke has a fine story, 4 
Lover of Music, in Scribner’s. Mr. A. T, 
Quiller-Couch begins a serial, The Ship of 
Stars. Governor Roosevelt continues his ag. 
count of the Reugh Riders at Santiago and 
Senator Hoar his Political Reminiscences, 
Frederick Palmer describes A Winter Junrney 
to the Klondike entertainingly. Sidney Goi. 
vin has edited a number of The Letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and among tlie verseg 
is a touching poem for Passion Week by Mrs, 
Dorr. 

McClure’s is as bright as ever. Cleveland 
Moffett describes the new fast mail service 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific thril. 
lingly. Miss Jewett has a capital Irish story, 
a success in a new vein for her. Captain Ma- 
han’s war article is about The Guard Set over 
Cervera and the Watch Kept on Camara. 
Capt. A. Baden-Powell writes about The War 
Kite, explaining the possible use of the kite 
instead of the balloon. Prof. G. A. Smith has 
a fine article on Henry Drummond as his 
Friends Knew Him. Brooks Adams points 
out the possibilities and risks for our country 
in The New Struggle for Life Among Nations, 
and Kipling’s Stalky & Co. runs on vivaciously. 

A photograph of Professor Park in his 
library and a selection from the letters sent 
him on his recent ninetieth birthday is an 
interesting feature of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
Among the other contents are Prof. W. J. 
Beecher’s The Books of the Old ‘l'estament, io 
which it is claimed that the views of the mod- 
ern higher critics are as truly traditional as 
those of the conservative scholars, and less 
trustworthy. Rev. Noah Lathrop urges that 
adultery is not the only proper ground of 
divorce and that freedom to marry again 
should be granted to the innocent party ina 
case of desertion. Dr. N. D. Hillis has a 
thoughtful article on The Influence of Jesus 
Christ in Civilization. Mr. Z. S. Holbrook 
studies The Future of Trusts without succeed- 
ing in suggesting any complete remedy for 
their evils. He sees prospect of relief, how- 
ever, in further co-operation and in the con- 
trol of the state over many monopolies. Prof. 
G. F. Wright also discusses Christian Scien- 
tists keenly and suggestively. One of the 
many admirable book notices deals with Mr. 
Walsh’s The Secret History of the Oxford 
Movement. 

What Ought to Be Done for the Proper 
Organization of the Army? Hon. J. T. A. 
Hull explains and defends his bill, impressing 
the grave need of action and the perversity of 
Congress. What Are Parents’ Duties to Pub- 
lic Sehools? Julian Hawthorne points them 
out. What Is Orthodoxy? Prof. Francis 
Brown answers the question, forecasting & 
time when orthodoxy will be conceded to be 
any belief which is neither schismatical nor 
immoral. National Bigness or Greatness— 
Which? Bishop Potter argues for greatness. 
See the North American Review for these 
questions and answers, and note also Eugene 
Young’s significant paper on the Revival of 
the Mormon Problem, which should not g0 
unheeded, and Dr. J. P. Jones’s on British 
Rule in India. Hon. R. P. Porter also writes 
intelligently about The Future of Cuba and 
Mr. M. G. Mulhall about British Capital 
Abroad. 

It is a wise suggestion, made in the Yale Re- 
view, that the next national census should be 
confined to its original purpose and be merely 
an enumeration of the population, or, at any 
rate, should be restricted to a much narrower 
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field than were the censuses of 1880 and 1890. 
The harm from the untrustworthy statistics 
collected about other subjects is believed by 
many economists to outweigh the benefit of 
the good statistics. The Socialistic Munici- 
palities in Northern France are described by 
L. 8. Rowe. The safety of private property 
seems to depend upon the freedom of the cen- 
tral government from socialistic tendencies. 
Mr. M. F. Tyler’s paper on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, Mr. J. B. Clark’s Dynamic 
Standard of Wages, and Mr. D. I. Green’s 
Value and Its Measurement also deserve 
tudy. 

: The Popular Science Monthly has a portrait 
and sketch of Prof. Manly Miles, the first pro- 
fessor of practical agriculture in the United 
States. Havelock Ellis’s The Stuff that Dreams 
Are Made of, interesting to psychologists, The 
Best Methods of Taxation, by the late Hon. 
D. A. Wells, Mental Defectives and the Social 
Welfare, by Dr. M. W. Barr, and The Wheat 
Problem Again, by Edward Atkinson, are the 
foremost articles inimportance. Mr. Atkinson 
holds that a proper treatment of our soil will 
largely increase its productiveness. 


NOTES 


—— The London Spectator gives more than 
a page to a friendly review of ‘‘Mr. Dooley.’ 
American humor long has been popular in 
England. 

— A set of the Massachusetts Magazine, 
or Monthly Museum of Knowledge and Ra- 
tional Enjoyment, published in this city in 
1739-96, brought $480 at the recent Manson 
sale. 

—— htev. Samuel May, of Leicester, has just 
given the Massachusetts State Library a com- 
plete set of The Liberty Bell, annotated by 
Dr. E. L. Cunningham. It covers the years 
1839-1858 inclusive, excepting the yedrs 1850, 
i854, 1555 and 1857, when its issue was tempo- 
rarily suspended. Probably no other com- 
plete set exists. 

— Fall River, Mass., has a fine new pub- 
lie library nearly completed. It stands on 
North Main Street, and is built of Fall River 
dressed granite. Its stack is to be capable of 
accommodating 121,000 volumes. At present 
the collection only numbers about 57,000 vol- 
umes. The total cost of the land and building 
is more than $250,000 and Messrs. Cram, Went- 
worth « Goodhue, the architects, have planned 
a scheme for mural decorations which, if 
carried out, may cost as much more as the 
building itself. Itis expected that the liberal- 
ity of some of the citizens will enable it to be 
carried out in part, at any rate. Mr. G. W. 
Rankin has had charge of the cataloguing of 
the library for twenty-five years, and ever 
since it was established, in 1860, Messrs. C. J. 
Holmes, one of the trustees from the outset, 
and Leontine Lincoln have been conspicu- 
ously active in promoting its prosperity. 


For Books of the Week see page 549. 





In and Around Chicago 


Dr. van Dyke on Culture 

At the twenty-eighth convocation of the 
University of Chicago the special attraction 
was the address by Dr. Henry van Dyke on 
Democracy and Culture. He defined democ- 
Tacy as “a tendency, a spirit, a current of 
ideas.’ “Its effort is to prove the equality 
of the people by placing responsibility upon 
them.” Affirming his belief in the triumph of 
democracy and pointing with pride to the 
splendid success of democracy thus far in the 
history of the republic, he suggested present 
dangers which threaten us, dangers closely 
connected with our prosperity from immigra- 
tion, and the necessity of remembering that 
the corner stone of a democracy is culture, and 
that we are to be saved, if saved at all, by in- 
tellectual and moral qualities. 

His treatment of that part of his address 
which related to culture was original and im- 
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pressive, not to say entertaining. He distin- 
guished several types of culture which are met 
with in our country—‘‘the decorative type, 
which isa relicof barbarism,” which believes in 
show, in gaudy colors, and ‘“‘ whose principle is 
that of being different from every one else.” 
“It embraces whatever is bizarre, outlandish 
and distorted.’’ It is the “nose ring idea of 
culture.” ‘* Equally odious is the commercial 
idea of culture, which despises everything that 
does not have a cash value.” ‘The spirit ex- 
hibits itself in our common school system, 
where children are ran through a mill,” 
“‘where they are fattened for examination 
like little pigs or like little prigs.”” He would 
sweep away half the subjects taught in the 
public schools, do away with half the examina- 
tions, put an end to prizes and aim at the 
“plain, solid, fundamental education of the 
mind.” “Culture must, therefore, begin with 
a fine disregard of pecuniary ends and aims.” 
** It must be catholic and disinterested.” “‘ Its 
ideal is the creative ideal.”’ ‘‘ Education must 
mean intellectual regeneration.” ‘Its object 
is to make men see clearly, dream nobly and 
think straight.’’ The salvation of the republic 
is in men who have clear perceptions, noble 
ideals and the power to use reason accurately. 
The address closed with the words: ‘‘I believe 
in democracy. I believein culture. Through 
democracy purified, through culture univer- 
sally diffused, God save the state.” 


Nine Millions Wanted 

The president’s report, which is always a 
marked feature of the convocation, was almost 
a work of art. Referring feelingly to the 
death of Dean Murray of Princeton and of 
D. L. Shorey, Esq., one of the most active and 
useful of the university trustees, he named, 
one by one, the needs of the institution build- 
ings, gymnasium, library, chapel, with money 
for their endowment, means for the establish- 
ment of a law and a technical school, and the 
demand now so pressing, because it must so 
soon be met, for $1,000,000 between this time 
and the end of the year in order to secure Mr. 
Rockefeller’s conditional gift of a $1,000,009, 
With this $1,000,000, $9,000,000 in all are de- 
sired, or that the financial strength of the uni- 
versity be at once doubled. Compared with 
this statement of needs the request of Yale 
for $2,000,000 seems modest. Certainly there 
is money enough and no one knows better 
than President Harper how to secure it. It is 
an interesting fact to note that the graduate 
students in this university have numbered 
more than 800 the past year, twice as many as 
Harvard. The university has established its 
right to live, and to be counted as one of the 
great universities of the United States. 


Less Conspicuous But Splendid Institutions 

The friends of Yankton College, into which 
the heroic Ward put his life, will be glad to 
learn that Dr. D. K. Pearsons has promised 
President Warren that if on or before July 1, 
1900, he will prove to him that the debt, which 
now amounts to about $25,000, is paid-he will 
give him $30,000in cash. The President is en- 
thusiastic over the offer. While it will cost no 
little effort and self-sacrifice to obtain this 
comparatively small sum, it will surely be 
obtained in good time and the way opened for 
further additions to the endowment and to 
such enlargement of the equipment of the 
college as the increase of its constituency 
may demand. Prosperity is sometimes a bur- 
den. This is the case now with the coilege at 
Colorado Springs. Ten years ago President 
Slocum had only twenty-eight students to care 
for. He now has to look after 450. Over 200 
of these have been added the present year. 
What to do with them has been the question. 
Buildings are inadequate. No wonder the 
president is doing his best to find some one to 
give him an administration building, with 
classrooms capable of holding the students 
who want to use them, or that he is willing to 
put himself under serious conditions if an 
offer to erect such a building is made. People 
are beginning to appreciate the splendid loca- 
tion of this college and are eager to avail 
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themselves of its fine educational facilities. 
Half a million dollars would enable Colorado 
to leap forward along the lines on which its 
work is already projected. The college has 
just received marked recognition by the elec- 
tion of President Slocum to the presidency of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in Chicago. The signifi- 
cance of the choice will be better understood 
when it is remembered that his predecessors 
in office have been President Angell of the 
University of Michigan, President Adams of 
the University of Wisconsin, and President 
Canfield of the University of Ohio. This is 
more than a personal tribute to President 
Slocum—it is unmistakable testimony that the 
college has secured a standing in the educa- 
tional world which enables it to rank in schol- 
arship and achievement with institutions much 
larger and more completely equipped than 
itself. 


Here and There 

Under the leadership of Rev. Dr. Berry the 
Church of the Redeemer is asserting its right 
to live and thrive. It has beautified its audi- 
ence-room, secured new carpets, paid off old 
debts, received substantial additions to its 
membership and is regarding the future with 
confidence. Reports as to the resignation of 
Dr. N. L. Rabinkam of the University Church 
were premature. At the request of a majority 
of the church he has taken a leave of absence 
instead and will return in the early fall. Last 
week he gave a course of literary lectures at 
the Chautauqua Assembly in Albany, Ga. He 
leaves in June for Europe, where he will pur- 
sue special studies. Dr. David Beaton also is 
planning for a trip abroad. It is nineteen 
years since he has seen his mother. It is not 
surprising that he should be anxious to visit 
Scotland and renew acquaintance with famil- 
iar scenes. Some of the younger ministers 
are trying to discover ways by which they 
inay see something of the Old World during 
their vacation. Professor Paeth of the sem- 
inary will leave for Germany immediately 
after the close of the term. He is connected 
with the German department. Dr. and Mrs. 
E. A. Adams of the Bohemian Mission have 
already left for a two months’ visit in Bo- 
hemia. They were formerly settled as mis- 
sionaries in Prague. Professor Curtiss will 
be home from Syria in time for his duties 
next October. Dr. Gunsaulus continues to 
draw immense audiences at Central Music 
Hall. It was impossible for all who wished 
to hear him Easter toobtain entrance. Young 
men are always present in great numbers. In 
this audience men predominate. The Doctor 
is preaching with tremendous earnestness 
and with all his old-time power. He is seek- 
ing, as he himself says, to make Central Music 
Hall “‘ blaze with righteousness.” 


Re-election of Mayor Harrison 

This was a foregone conclusion. Fortu- 
nately for the success of his ticket the mayor 
resisted the efforts of the street railways to 
obtain a renewal of their franchises for more 
than twenty years, and overlooking the assist- 
ance which Republican members of the Com- 
mon Council had rendered him and claiming 
the credit for himself alone, it- was possible 
to blind the eyes of many independent voters 
to his failure to enforce law, his hostility to 
the civil service reform, his favors to gam- 
bling house keepers and saloon owners and 
the vicious element in general. The mayor- 
elect promises that hereafter he will sus 
tain civil service reform and will give the 
people a government with which the best 
elements of the population can find no 
fault. This is good news. The plurality 
of Mr. Harrison was a little less than 42,000. 
He ran ahead of his ticket. This means the 
passing of Altgeld, although he will not at 
once surrender his position as Democratic 
leader in the State. Altgeld only had about 
44,000 votes. The prize for which Mr. Harri- 
son was contending is the governorship two 
yearshence. Were Tanner to be renominated 
Harrison would have no difficulty in obtain- 
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ingit. Thedeathblow of Altgeld was also the 
deathblow of Tanner. 

The Tuesday’s election means that hereafter 
nominations, which the people who think dis- 
like, or have any possible connection with the 
Machine, stand no chance of success. The 
Republican nominee, Mr. Carter, was one of 
the best men in the city. But the cry was 
raised against him that he was the nominee of 
the Machine, that Yerkes desired his election, 
that he was a friend of Tanner, all of which, 
though false, was believed by a sufficient num- 
ber to secure his defeat. There is no denying 
that many feel very sad over the outcome of 
the election; not because a Democrat is in 
office—they care little for that—but they 
fear lest the previous disregard of law con- 
tinue, vice prosper and the foundations for a 
Chicago Tammany be laid which will be as 
difficult to overthrow as that one which has so 
long been a terror to New York. Still every 
one is ready to wait and see if Mr. Harrison is 
going to do what his new friends promise for 
him. If he does, they will give him all the 
support he can possibly desire. Thanks to 
the Municipal League, which has warned the 
people against men with a bad record, the 
aldermen elected Tuesday are for the most 
part worthy men. The Common Council, as 
now constituted, is one of the best we have 
had in years. The outlook is not altogether 
discouraging, even if to some it is rather dis- 
appointing. There were more than 300,000 
votes cast Tuesday. Yet fully 70,000 voters 
stayed away from the polls. 


Chicago, April 8. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


The Effect of Daily Service 

During the Lenten season just ended four 
Episcopal churches in Manhattan and one in 
Brooklyn, all located in business sections, held 
noon hour services every week day. In Trin- 
ity there were different speakers every day. 
In Calvary there were different ones every 
week, sometimes oftener. In Holy Trinity 
one man gave all the addresses. In Grace 
Church no announcement was made of speak- 
ers, the aim being to get people to come to 
worship, not to hear somebody say some- 
thing. The services best attended were the 
last mentioned, and the next best were at Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, where Dr. McConnell, the 
rector, spoke every day. At Trinity the aver- 
age was about 150 per day, almost all men. 
At Grace Church the average was 265, about 
equally divided as to sexes. At Calvary the 
average was 96 per day, a large majority 
women. At Holy Trinity about 16,000 people 
in all attended. The Twenty-third Street 
Y. M. O. Association abandoned its noon 
services during Lent and went to Calvary 
Church. These services are better and better 
attended each year. Time is required to make 
them known. Clerks and shop girls are not 
so much attracted as one would think. Shop- 
pers attend in great numbers. Heads of de- 
partments and partners in firms are rather 
more apt to be present than entry clerks and 
typewriters. Nota few people, some belonging 
to other communions and some to none, attend, 
learn the service, like it, and go permanently 
to some suburban church on Sunday. Speakers 
with big names affect the size of the congrega- 
tions little. No offertories are taken, but men 
stationed at the doors as the people go out re- 
ceive on plates, which they hold but do not 
pass to any one, sufficient money to pay the 
expenses of the services. 


The Dinner to President Barrows 

The New York alumni of Oberlin gave a 
dinner last week in honor of President Bar- 
rows. An unusually large number of gradu- 
ates were present and went away proud of 
the new leader while the occasion gave new 
impetus and prominence to Oberlin in the 
East. Among the speakers were President 
Hall of Union Seminary, President Taylor of 
Vassar and A. L. Barber, Esq. A _ better 
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selection could not have been made, Presi- 
dent Barrows, in speaking of The College, said 
that he believed Oberlin to be the strongest 
Christian force between the Hudson River 
and the shores of Lake Michigan, and that 
the West owes its ministry to the college. 
President Taylor said he believed co-educa- 
tion to be a success, and that the cries of so- 
cial dangers in the system were without just 
cause. He pointed out the fact that many of 
our greatest men have come from the small 
colleges, and, as to the question of marriage 
between college educated men and women, 
said that so far as he had observed the per- 
centage of marriages between graduates of 
co-educational institutions was no greater 
than those between men and women who had 
graduated from separate colleges. 


Rev. Franklin Gaylord Resigns 

Rev. Franklin Gaylord, who for more than 
four years has been the successful pastor of 
Trinity Church, Tremont, resigned on Easter 
Sunday. For a number of years previous to 
coming to Trinity Mr. Gaylord had been en- 
gaged in the work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association among young Frenchmen in 
Paris, France, where he was instrumental] in 
securing a building for the society there. He 
has lately been again called to take up the 
work in behalf of the Y. M. C. A.’s on the 
continent of Europe and, as the field of use- 
fulness is wide and inviting, has accepted the 
call. He will preach for the last time in 
Trinity Church next Sunday. During his pas- 
torate more than fifty members have been 
added, a new organ has been purchased and 
the mortgage reduced to $1,250 on a property 
worth $30,000. The members, after voting to 
accept the resignation, passed resolutions ex- 
pressing their deep regret that his service 
has come to a close and recording their ap- 
preciation of his work as well as that of his 
wife. 


Former Roman Catholics in Protestant Werk 

An odd phase of work in Cuba and Porto 
Rico is the engagement of former Roman 
Catholic priests. Four priests and one the- 
ological student are either there now or in- 
tend to go soon, and another remains in this 
city to work among his own countrymen, but 
may go to Cuba later on. Rev. Manuel Fer- 
rando, a former Spanish priest, is publishing a 
paper in San Juan and doing evangelistic work. 
His friend, Rev. Anto. Sopena, a former 
Capuchin from the United States of Colom- 
bia, is about to go there to assist him. Rev. 
A. Lambert, until three years ago a Redemp- 
torist priest and now a pastor in Jamaica, is 
to come to New York next week and after a 
short stay here go to Porto Rico. Rev. James 
T. McGovern, a former Paulist priest, is now 
in charge of the congregation at Santiago 
under the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. Dr. Joseph Fonseca, a former 
Dominican Seminary student at Tarrytown, 
is considering work in Cuba, and Rey. An- 
tonius Sharkie, a Maronite from Syria, reared 
a Roman Catholic, has recently arrived in this 
city to work among Syrians, of whom there 
are many, just now trying to build a Maronite 
chapel far down town. All these men were 
reared Roman Catholics, five of them have 
been in priests’ orders and are now working 
among their own people in an endeavor to 
show them the larger and freer Christian 
life, which knows one Mediator only between 
man and his God. 





Herbert Spencer remains an incorrigible 
individualist. He has recently written to the 
author of a new biegraphy of Adam Smith: 
**It is well that his (Smith’s) authority on the 
side of individualism should be put forward in 
these days of rampant socialism, when the 
great mass of legislative measures extend 
public agency and restrict private agency, 
the advocates of such measures being blind to 
the fact that by small steps they are bringing 
about a state in which the citizen shall have 
lost all freedom.” 
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The View Point of Others 


Hon. W. J. Van Patten, Burlington, Vt., chosen 
in 1885 as the first president of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, believes in this journal. He 
says: 

“] HAVE BEEN A CONSTANT READER OF 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST FOR TWENTY 
YEARS, AND HAVE GLADLY NOTICED FROM 
TIME TO TIME THE GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 
MADE INIT. TC MY MIND IT COMES VERY 
NEAR THE IDEAL AS A DENOMINATIONAL 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER—BROAD IN ITs 
SCOPE, GENEROUS IN ITS SYMPATRY, BUT 
LOYAL TO THE CORE TO TRUE CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM.” 

Our writer’s ideal has Breadth in doctrinal teach. 
ing, views of Christian life and responsibility; 
Sympathy toward every organization forwarding 
the kingdom; but Loyalty toward its own. 

An army of readers says, “Amen! That de- 
scribes The Congregationalist.” 

In these last twenty years religious journalism 
has passed into many new conditions. To have 
met them successfully and to show “ great improve- 
ments” in its weekly appearances is saying much. 
Still this is The View Point of Others. 

Yours, The Congregationalist, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation, 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Societ¥ 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the pony eae bd HOME MISSIONARY So- 

CIETY, No. 609 ngregat tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; won in B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman's —— Ka manegaye § ASSOCIATION, Room 


No. 607 Con ouse. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh p pt-00 -00; Hite bene 820.00. Con- 
tributions solicti , Treasurer. 


AMERIUAN BOARD a neki oncstal FOR For- 
EIGN Missions, Con: tional House, Boston. Frank 
H, Wiggin, Treasurer ; les E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Ottice in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 

tional House. Miss rah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
game. 615 Coa tional House; Chicago office, 153 La 

Street. jonegons may be sent either of the 
See offices, 0} . W. Hub urer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Sbeound 8t., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Society 

ry wy = Parso re Bu ising. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D.D., Sec ; oO a Treasurer, U nited 

Charities Buil ing, New. York; v. George A. Hood, 

Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
«red students for the ministry ah ome missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
fr e Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. ae 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 612 and 613 Congregationad 
House, boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used D. hee eorgtary: WA. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. Dene 
[. D., Field Secre vo. * 

Rev. Francis 3 ue Tew y 24 Buperintendeat 
Congregational House, Boston. 


THE am or CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity fe eg ge Its object is the estab. 
lishment and su 4 pe of elical Congregational 
Churches and Sun 7 Senoois 4! oston and ay 


ee Cc. Darl E. Kelsey, Treas 
inghast, Sec. 1 wk re Boston. 


pecan toasts BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G, Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Seees Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, m 609 Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secre mer N. H. Whittlesey, 


ford, Ct. Form of a 5 beques\ to the “ Trus- 
: of the Se en aregasionad 
eee of the United Beates ” (@ bee corporate 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut 
nsert the bequest), to be used for the purpose 
eristerial srial ‘Relief, as my re in the resolutions of the 
National Council of Congregational Uhurches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its —e to —— desiring 35.08 or 
er States. 


1 tf lies in 
Roam 6 m 616 Congregational # onal House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
ice, Secre 
THE poorex! x Seaman's FRIEND SOCIETY, organ 
1827. ae * -room, 287 7 Hanover Street, 


Open Vv! 
welcome. ie er meeting, 10.30 A. M., 
study, 3 Sunday services, us usual ho eae ¥_. vine 
every evening ex or Congregational society and S20 tame to 
Hn Con Aon: val eb es for suppor’. 
tions of money to B. HA Sony ding Secre' 
601 send ¢l 


8. Nick 
one pMongrdg re Se Bequests should read! 
Sher i sumof B—~ to be nies hase 


uses an of said 
Me. Kensie DoD -» President; George ; Gould, Treasuret.. 
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Lif 
e 
Meetings and Events to Come 


oN MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Monday, 
Boeri 1. at10 A.M. Speaker, Rev. W. T. McElveen, 
ph. D., of Boston. Topic, Municipal Reform in New 
York. 
Nw MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
FoRmices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pil 
fail, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, an- 
nual meeting, Hartford, Ct., May 23-25. 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘CONVENTION 
(Triennial), Atlanta, Ga., April 27-30. 
Sixty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Congre 
1 "Sunday School and Publishin Society Will be 
held in Pilgrim Hall, Congre tional House, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, April 17, 1899, at 4 P. M., for the 
purpose of reporting the ao of the society, 
oeepere! the accounts, choosing officers and for the 


ransaction of other business ; also to take action upon 
sroposed amendments to the by-laws, as recommended 
the board of directors. All life memters ae en- 
titled to vote; also five delegates duly attested by 
credentials from every State association, conference 
or convention of Con egational churches, and one 
such delegate from each Congregational church annu- 
ally contributing to this society. George M. Boynton, 


Secretary. 

THe WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
will hold its semiannual meeting in the First Congre- 
ational Church, Westfield, Mass., on Wednesday, Apr. 
s. Sessions at 10.30and 2. Among the speakers will 
be Mrs. Goodell, Mrs. Giroux, Mrs. Hawkes, Mrs. Mead, 
Mrs. West, Mrs. Stockwell, Mrs. Wilkinson. Miss 
Shepard and Rev. J. D. Rieger, D.D. A full at 
tendance is desired. Louise A. Kellogg, Secretary. 

New ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY SCHOOL As- 
sEMBLY. Annual sesston, Montwait, South Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 17-29, 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOOIATION, Los An- 
geles, Cal., July 11-14. 

MASSACHUSETTS MEETINGS 

Essex NORTH ASSOCIATION, Union Church, Haver- 
hill, Apri) 18. 

¥ssex NORTH HOME MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, Brad- 
ford, April 19, 1.45 P. M. 

BERKSHIRE SOUTH ASSOCIATION, West Stockbridge, 
April 25 

WorcestTeR SOUTH CONFERENCE, Blackstone, April 
27. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 








Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Arizona, 
New Jersey, Washington, D. , April 18. 
Florida, Key West, , April 20. 
Missouri Kidder, April 25. 
Georgia Atlanta, April 26. 
Oklahoma, nid, , April 27. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
indiana, Elkhart, ,» May 9. 
Kansas, Topeka, May 11 
Illinois, Kewanee, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Brockton, » May 16. 
Michigan a » May 16. 
Ohio, Columbus, May 16 
New York Corning, _ 16 
Towa, Hampton, . May 18. 
South Dakota, Aberdeen, » May 23. 
Pennsylvaiia, e, , June 14. 

Best Methods 


A PASTOR'S WORK WITH BOYS AND GIRLS 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall is quoted as saying 
that from twelve to fourteen is the most im- 


pressionable age for conversion. This point 


was made at a recent meeting of the Worces- 
ter Primary and Junior Teachers’ Union by 
the pastor of Piedmont Church, who believes 
that Sunday school teachers ought to rank up 
with those in secular schools and that special 
classes should be organized among boys and 
girls for catechetical and doctrinal training. 
The text-books he suggests are the Free 
Church Catechism, which contains fifty-two 
questions, one for each week in the year, The 
Gospel of Truth for Young People, by Dr. J. 
W. Cooper, A Life of Christ for the Young, 
by George L. Weed, and Bible Stories from 
the Old Testament, by Prof. R. G. Moulton. 
Dr. Scott’s opinion should carry weight, as 
it is the fruit of experience. Discovering 
that comparatively few young people had 
joined Piedmont Church during several prev- 
lous years, he organized a class for them on 
Friday afternoons. His method was some- 
What unusual, no gospel hymns being allowed, 
or anything calculated to work upon the emo- 
tions of the children, leading them to take 
any step on impulse which they would regret 
on reflection. They talked familiarly about 
What it means to become a Christian and a 
church member. As a result of these gather- 
ings, nineteen have just come into the church, 
their ages averaging fifteen and a half. The 
communion service was held on Thursday 
evening of Holy Week, when 600 people were 
Present, nearly all church members, and 
thirty-four new members were received, 
twenty-four of them young people, including 
the nineteen above referred to. At this im- 
Pressive service each was presented with a 
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and Work of the Churches 


beautiful communion souvenir, bearing pic- 
tures of the pastor and the church, with a list 
of the members joining at thetime. It is the 
pastor’s purpose to continue these Friday 
gatherings as a class for communicants, meet- 
ing once a week for perhaps three months, to 
consider such topics as The Bible, God, Jesus, 
What It Is to Be a Christian, Why We Unite 
with the Church. Success to this and to all 
such efforts to develop the Christian life of 
the young along simple and natural lines. 





FROM ST. LOUIS 


The church at Webster Groves was jubilant 
Easter Sunday over the announcement that 
$1,200 had been raised to cover a deficit of 
$700 made public the previous Sunday. Olive 
Branch rejoices in a new bell, heard for the 
first time Easter morning, when twenty-one 
members were received. Tabernacle has con- 
tributed twelve of its strongest members to 
Olive Branch and First Churches. This field 
is being rapidly abandoned by the old resi- 
dents and is filling with Negroes and the 
vicious. It is situated near the new Union 
Station in an exceedingly needy community. 
Its work is now being conducted by Mr. 
Haynes, a layman, under the direction of the 
City Missionary Society. Hope, under Rev. 
A. L. Shear, is trying to raise funds for a new 
building. The present edifice was too small 
for the Easter congregation. 

Dr. Burnham returned from the Hot Springs 
in time for the Easter services greatly restored 
in strength. In his absenee Pilgrim was sup- 
plied by Miss M. J. Evans of Carleton College 
and Rev. S. T. McKinney of Union Church. 
Dr. Fisk of Compton Hill has been elected 
president of the Evangelical Alliance for the 
coming year. Central Church invited Rev. 
Robert Yost of the First United Presbyterian 
Church to its vacant pastorate, and on Easter 
Day he announced his decision to remain with 
his present charge, which is only one block 
distant from Central Church. Easter Monday 
the Ministers’ Union discussed Confirmation 
and the Congregational Church. This arese 
from the report of Rev. M. Krey of the Ger- 
man Church in regard to his confirmation 
services the preceding Sunday, when seven- 
teen members were received. There were 
favoring voices for confirmation, but the pre- 
vailing sentiment was against its introduction 
into English churches, even where there are 
many German children in the Sunday school. 

W. Mz. J. 


OKLAHOMA OUTLINED 
ATTAINMENTS 


Not until April 22 will the tenth anniver- 
sary of “Old Oklahoma,” a small section of 
our present Territory, be celebrated, and yet 
our governor estimates the present population 
at 350,000. Fully ninety-five per cent. of these 
are American born, and both North and 
South are liberally represented. The farming 
element largely predominates. The products 
represent both cold and warm climes. Wheat 
and cotton grow side by side, and the mill and 
the gin prepare both for the world’s markets. 
One of the largest cotton presses in the South- 
west is at Oklahoma City, and oil mills are 
preparing the product of the seed to fatten 
cattle and for its other market uses. Okla- 
homa, both at the Chicago and Omaha Expo- 
sitions, took leading prizes for flour. 

CONGREGATIONALISM 

Over eighty church organizations, the ma- 
jority with houses of worship, have their 
leavening influence. No denomination gives 
better preaching than ours, and it is con- 
stantly improving. We have the only Chris- 
tian college in the Territory and three acad- 
emies. A Chautauquan Assembly is in em- 
bryo. One of our pastors, a woman, has an 
orphanage on her mind and heart and in her 


prayers. At Darlington, the agency headquar- 
ters for the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, 
some of the most effective work for our 
brothers in brown is being done by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. M. Wellman. Easter Sunday was a 
great day here. Sixty-one were received into 
membership. Forty-six were Cheyennes and 
fifteen Arapahoes. These ranged in age from 
twelve to twenty-six. One hundred and fifty 
Indian Christians partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, twenty-five of whom walked six miles to 
attend. Special meetings were held at both 
schools during the week. Two fine sermons 
were preached by Indian converts, one of 
whom is an Apache, grandson of old Geronimo. 
A Y. P. 8. C. E. of forty-five active members 
has been organized at the Arapahoe school, 
and arrangements are made to organize an- 
other at the Cheyenne school. None under 
eleven years are admitted, and the children 
desire a Junior Society. Church membership 
now is 182, cf whom seventy-five have been 
received since Jan. 1, 


DIFFICULTIES 


1. We are out of line of Congregational 
emigration. Most of our Congregationalists 
are made over from other material. 2. Con- 
stant watch and care are needed to prevent 
division andAisintegration. 3. We have had 
few Congregational pastors, and some of 
these have lacked adaptability. 4. Adven- 
turous spirits have found place among us 
and burt our work. 

SPECIAL NEEDS 


1. Contributions for our great and growing 
educational work. Thousands are pleading 
for what we should give them but cannot. 2. 
The strengthening of our Indian mission 
work by securing an interpreter and a field 
matron. 3. Special help for institutional 
work. The saloon attractions must be offset. 


AIMS AND IDEALS 


We are petitioning for statehood and ex- 
pecting it. A Republican was elected dele- 
gate to Congress over the fusion forces by 
about 9,000 majority. We are in line with 
the party in power, sound on the money 
question and expansion, we have a fine do- 
main and a citizenship educated and progres- 
sive. Why should we not have stateliood ? 

Weare laying foundations and building for 
eternity. While our ministry represents the 
better and Scriptural evangelism, and scores 
of souls are confessing Christ, we are not 
forgetting to edify the church. We are try- 
ing to be content to wait on God as well as 
work for and with him. We want Kingfisher 
College, with her associated academies, to 
take a place beside Oberlin, Washburn and 
Drury. We want our churches to stand fora 
pure and progressive Christianity. We want 
to help shape the character of our citizens so 
that the coming State shall be one of the 
brightest and best in moral stature, as it in- 
evitably will be in material worth. J. H. P. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

A “high-water mark’ reached by New 
Jersey’s largest church. 

An Indiana centenarian finds it not “too 
late.”’ 

The spirit of ‘Greater Congregationalism ”’ 
has taken hold of Worcester. 

Large accessions of Indian converts in Ok- 
lahoma. 

St. Louis ministers discuss the introduction 
of confirmation services. 

An Iowa deacon’s consecrated horses. 


A NEW POLICY FOR CHURCH EXTENSION 
IN WORCESTER, MASS. 


The churches have decided upon a definite policy 
with regard to their young and dependent churches. 
Instead of leaving them to plan expenditures and 
solicit funds among the larger churches on their 
own impulse, their needs will be considered by the 
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older churches and taken up and provided for one 
atatime. This year Immanuel Church, Rev. G. 8. 
Dodge, pastor, is to be assisted to the amount of 
$7,000 to enlarge its present chapel. This is the 
offspring of Piedmont, and the mother church will 
bear a large share of the burden. Next year it is 
proposed to assist the Armenians to build. They 
have already secured a lot. Their colony here is 
one of the largest in America, and has been in- 
eréased the past year by about 80 families. Previ- 
ously there had been few families. The church 
was organized in 1892, and under the present 
pastor, Rev. Hachadoor Benneyan, is doing a 
splendid work. Mr. Benneyan was formerly a 
teacher in Euphrates College, Harpoot, Turkey, 
and was imprisoned at the time of the massacres, 
but escaped. 


INSTALLATION AT ORANGE, MASS. 


A large congregation crowded the church at 
’ Orange long before the hour set for the installation 
as pastor of Rev. C. W. Collier. Flowers and 
potted plants graced the church interior, and the 
presence of several former members of the church 
served to make the occasion an especially pleasant 
one. A well-arranged program was carried out, 
including the sermon by Rev. W. L. Tenney of 
North Adams. The new pastor has equipped 
himself for his work by years of study. Born in 
England thirty-two years ago, he came to this 
country two years later and as a youth began his 
studies at the Betts Academy of Stamford, Ct., 
spent a year at Princeton, was graduated from 
Williams College in 1892, spent a year at Harvard, 
was graduated from Yale Divinity School in 1896, 
preached a year at Easthampton and went abroad 
in the fall of 1897 for a year of study and travel. 
He was called to this church soon after his return 
to this country, and has been acting as pastor since 
January. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
For other news see page 526. 


Dr. Barton gave two more of the lectures in the 
Bond course last week, speaking upon Motives for 
Missionary Effort and The Relation of the Ministry 
and the Church to Missions.——Seniors are study- 
ing the reformation as presented in Professor Fish- 
er’s Church History. Seniors (classical) have com- 
pleted their Hebrew, second Isaiah. Graduation es- 
says have been submitted to Professor Sewall for 
correction and revision.——The class in theology is 
taking, as its final work before review, a discussion 
of The Trinity. 

Andover 


Dr. Churchill bas resumed the eourse in The 
Moral Spirit of Shakespeare’s Plays, beginning 
with the reading of Macbeth. He soon meets the 
Middle Class for some hints in the immediate 
preparation of the sermon.—April 5 Dr. P. 8S. 
Moxom addressed the Society of Missionary In- 
qguiry on The Place of the Christian Minister in 
Modern Life.——J. G. Miller of the Senior Class has 
been preaching at the West Parish Church.——A 
letter was received from Dr. Bancroft shortly be- 
fore his return to America, telling of a visit to 
Andover, Eng., and the old parish church.——Miss 
Dewson of Boston and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
have been heard lately under the auspices of the 
Andover Guild. A lecture from Miss Jane Addams 
of Hull House, Chicago, is hoped for in the same 
course. 

Hartford 


Dr. Alexander Mackennal, a delegate to the 
International Council in Boston next September, 
has accepted an invitation to give the Carew 
Lectures for 1900-01. His general subject will be 
Sources of English Congregationalism.——Prof. 


Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University gave | 


his postponed Carew Lecture on Democracy last 
week.——At the meeting of the Hartford Central 
Association last week Professor Walker spoke on 
the subject of Infant Damnation.—Dr. Hartranft 
has resumed the seminar hours with the Senior 
Class, which were interrupted by his illness. The 
discussion this week was on The Atonement. 
Papers were read by Messrs. Galt and Lombard. 
——Professor Jacobus conducted the Easter serv- 
ices at Dartmouth College. ——At the annual meet- 
ing of the Students’ Association last week it was 
voted that for the ensuing year a steward and as- 
sistant steward be elected with a compensation of 
$5 and $2 per week, respectively. Mr. Ballou was 
elected president, Mr. Lyman steward and Mr. 
Babasinian laundryman.—The annual meeting 
of the seminary Y. M. C. A. followed the meeting 
of the Stadents’ Association, Mr. Ballou being 
elected president. 
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Yale 
(For other news see page 529.) 

The public debate of the Leonard Bacon Club last 
week was on the question, Resolved: That the 
Christian Endeavor Pledge Is not Conducive to In- 
telligent Spiritual Growth.—tThe following men 
have been approbated to preach by the New Haven 
Central Association: L. T. Reed and F. H. Mapes, 
Seniors; O. P. Avery, A. W. Bailey, G. M. Butler, 
L. B. Chase, J. B. Lyman, G. R. Montgomery, J. E. 
Whitley and A. V. Woodworth, Middlers.——The 
anniversary address Sunday evening, May 14, 
will be by President Stryker of Hamilton College. 
The Senior Commencement speakers will be: H. A. 
Jump, E. W. Lyman, L. T. Reed and E. R. Evans. 

Oberlin 8 


Prof. E. I. Bosworth has recently completed his 
Studies in the Acts and the Epistles, which the na- 
tional Y. M. C. A. has been using in its devotional 
study the past year, and they are soon to come out 
in book form from the Y. M.C. A. press.——A friend 
of the seminary has presented each member of the 
Senior Class with a copy of Finney’s Autobiography. 
—Henry Janes has been called to the Irving 
Street Church, Cleveland. 

Chicago 

April 3 the mission study class considered the 
German Inner Mission.—Preaeching exercises of 
the Senior Class now take place in the chapel under 
direction of President Fisk and Professor Chamber- 
lain. Friends from outside the seminary frequently 
attend.——Mr. Mather, organist of Union Park 
Church, gave an interpretative address on Haydn’s 
Creation in the chapel April 6 to prepare for the 
Apollo Club’s rendering of the oratorio in the even- 
ing.——Eleven men of the Middle Class have just 
passed the extra examination in New Testament 
work for the B. D. degree. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 551.) 

DORCHESTER.—The attendance at the Sunday 
school of the Romsey Street Chapel last Sunday was 
188, with 78 in the primary department, figures 
which show up remarkably well for this new enter- 
prise. 

Massachusetts 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. The reception 
given by the people to their new pastor, Rev. Dan- 
iel Evans, last week, was attended by most of the 
local clergy, several of the pastors of neighboring 
Congregational churches, and about 400 of the at- 
tendants at the church. The degree of sociability 
displayed was marked, and the impression pro- 
duced upon all was that the church was about to 
enter upon a new era of prosperity and usefulness. 

NEWTON CENTER.—A vigorous and promising 
movement for a new edifice is well under way, $50,- 
000 having already been subscribed. It will be 
built on the site of the present structure and will 
cost from $75,000 to $100,000. 

PEABODY.— South has amembership at the close 
of its year of 306, The receipts during the year 
were $2,769. The partial benevolences amount to 
$2,769. Rev. G. A. Hall is pastor. 

CONCORD JUNCTION.— Union. On a recent mid- 
week afternoon and evening Peace Day services 
were held, all neighboring ministers of all denomina- 
tions being invited. Preaching, addresses and 
briefer expressions of opinion composed the pro- 
gram. 

LOWELL.—Eliot. The pastor, Dr. J. M. Greene, 
the Nestor of the local clergy, who has been in the 
hospital suffering from nervous prostration, has so 
far recovered as to leave the hospital, but finds him- 
self unable to endure the noise and confusion of a 
city home. He has therefore gone to a nervine 
home in Jamaica Plain. He has been given a vaca- 
tion until next September by his people, ana Pro- 
fessor Ryder of Andover Seminary will supply the 
pulpit. 

Buckland had a fellowship meeting recently, with 
services for ministers alone and forthe public. Rey. 
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G. G, Atkins preached.—In Granby, the annual 
meeting of the parish showed a successful year, 
with a balance of $75.——At Edwards Chureh, 
Northampton, the new pastor, Rev. Peter McMillan, 
occupied the pulpit for the first time on Easter —_ 
In Longmeadow, for the first time in the history of 
the organizations, the parish committee and the 
church standing committee both have women rep- 
resentatives. 
laine 

PORTLAND.—State Street. A magnificent Gothic 
window has been placed in the church in memory 
of James Neal Winslow and Ella Newhall Winslow 
by Miss Miriam Winslow. The colors are especially 
rich. Four panels of white lilies upon a rich blue 
background compose the window. The emblems 
are well arranged and suggestive. 

WESTBROOK.—An overheated furnace set fire to 
the West End Church recently, and damaged it to 
the extent of some hundreds of dollars, which is 
covered by insurance. 

New Hampshire 


ANTRIM.—The new stone church will be dedi- 
cated, free from all incumbrance, the afternoon of 
Wednesday, May 17. The payment of the last 
bills was provided for several months ago, but the 
dedication has been delayed for favorable weather, 
The work has been done with great harmony and 
at much sacrifice on the part of the people. All 
the interests of the church are prospering. Rey. L, 
W. Morey is pastor. 

EXETER.—First has changed the hour of holding 
its second Sunday service to 5 P.M., instead of 
evening, with improvement. Choir music and a 
short sermon form the program, the whole service 
lasting less than an hour. Those living at a dis- 


tance being thus better accommodated, the at- 

tendance is largely increased. 
GREENLAND.—The pastor, Dr. Edward Robie, 

celebrated his 78th birthday, April 5, in com- 


fortable health. This is his only settlement, and 
he has now entered on the 48th year of his pastor- 
ate, the oldest in the State. The parish has a fund 
of $9,000, the income of which goes for the support 
of preaching. 

HAMPSTEAD.—The Ladies’ Social Circle recently 
held a successful Easter sociable and sale, giving 
in connection an entertainment, consisting of read- 


ings, recitations and music by home talent. and 
serving a supper. 
HOLLIS has received a bequest of $100 from the 


late Luther P. Hubbard, for many years financial 
agent of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
Mr. Hubbard was a native of this town. 

In Berlin a “district school’ entertainment 

brought $80 into the treasury. 
Vermont 

BELLOWS FALLS.—The customary annual ban- 
quet of Mr. C. W. Osgood’s Bible class was given 
ih the church parlors, April 5, and was in no re- 
spect inferior to former years in its convivial, s0- 
cial and intellectual festivities. It is an event joy- 
fully anticipated by the more than 100 members 
belonging to the class, and duly celebrated only 
after the most careful preparation. The class was 
organized in 1872, and under the lead of the faith- 
ful, hard-working and energetic teacher has stead- 
ily grown in numbers and influence. A pleasant 
feature of the present occasion was the issue of 
the first number of a little booklet entitled The 
Class Round Table. 

East PouLrNEY.—On a recent Sunday Kev. Cal- 
vin Granger completed his 94th year, and the serv- 
ices at the Congregational church on that day were 
conducted with some reference to the event. The 
hymns were selected from Mr. Granger’s favorites, 
besides other appropriate music. His health re- 
mains good and his mind clear. He isa regular at- 
tendant at Sunday morning worship and is usually 
present at the midweek prayer meeting. On the 
days preceding and following his anniversary he 
received many call3 and congratulatory letters. 

EssEx JUNCTION.—Rey. T. D. Bacon preached 
farewell sermons Easter Sunday at this church and 
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at Williston, thus closing @ pastorate of about 
seven years. Each church has tendered him a fare- 
well reception. Mr. Bacon has become well and 
favorably known in the State, and at the last State 
Association served as preacher. He leaves at once 
for his new charge in Detroit. 

QuECHEE has met with a great loss in the recent 
death at 80 of Deacon Henry Safford, one of its 
oldest and most prominent members. He was a 
man of strong mind, enriched by wide reading, 
positive in his convictions and a stalwart defender 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. He had 
eommanding influence in the town, and will be 
greatly missed. 

Stowk.—The Easter services were of a specially 
interesting character and were the closing service 
of the retiring pastor, Rev. E. N. Munroe, who, 
much to the regret of the people, has accepted a 
unanimous call to Wellfleet, Mass. The parting 
expressions were those of entire good will. He 
assumed work in his new field last Sunday. 

RuTLAND.—The annual statement is just issued 
and shows 16 members received, nine dismissed, 
the present membership 762, benevolences for the 
year $3,054, home expenditures $5,937. Dr.G. W. 
Phillips is pastor. 

Rhode Island 
For other news see Broadside, page 531.) 

WooNSOCKET.—Globe celebrated Easter by the 
raising of the church debt. After the morning 
service the trustees presented the matter, and, with 
a blackboard marked in squares, cleared off the 
debt of $300 in 15 minutes. Rey. J. C. Alvord is 
pastor. 

Connecticut 
(For other news see page 532.) 


HAR! FORD.—Fourth has secured Miss Winifred 
Eddy, for six years representative of the Connecti- 
cut Bible Society, to assist in the Sunday school 
and as parish visitor.——Asylum Hill. A large re- 
ception was tendered the members of the congrega- 
tion, April 4, at the parsonage. The annual reports 
of the local branch of the McCall Mission showed 
that Hartford had contributed $682 the past year. 

NORWICH.—Greeneville. The efforts of the pastor, 
Rev. 0. H. Ricketts, to raise $2,000 towards the 
debt during the present year promise to be success- 
ful, the plans adopted meeting with much satisfac- 
tion. The first quarterly yield of the contribution 
boxes was $236, which with other collection since 
the year began makes an aggregate of nearly 
$1,400 in the first three months. 

NEW HAVEN.— United. The Men’s Club service 
last Sunday evening was addressed by Prof. E. H. 
Sneath of Yale on Tennyson and Immortality.—— 
The monthly meeting of the Woman’s Board held 
in Center Church chapel was addressed by Miss 
Kyle. 

New BrRITAIN.—South. The annual thank offer- 
ing meeting of the Woman’s H. M. 8. was an inter- 
esting occasion. The contribution amounted to $90, 
which will be equally divided between the H. M. 8. 
and the A. M, A. 

West Stafford’s Ladies’ Aid Society realized $200 
from its recent bazar.—The family of the date 
Deacon .dward Hall bave presented a communion 
table to the church at Berlin in his memory. Miss 
Hall is the organist.—-Canton Center has been 
candidating for six months with no pastor called 
yet.—-Unionville’s young ladies’ fair netted $180. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
For New York city news see page 542.) 

ALBANY.—First has closed its first’year under 
the pastorate of Rev. A. L. Love. Reports show 
$733 in benevolence, the reception of 82 members, 
36 on confession, without the assistance of an evan- 
gelist or special meetings. There have been over 
45 hopefully converted at an average age of 25 
years, Tle number of men is almost double the 
fumber of women, A supper and social hour with 
informal reports of the various branches of the 
church work preceded the annual business meeting. 

BROOKLYN.—Jmmanuel on Easter Sunday raised 
more than $1,400°to cancel the entire indebtedness 
for the building and furnishing of the beautiful and 
Capacious chapel. Fourteen new members were 
added on that day, making 27 since the dedication 
in December last. Dr. EP. Ingersoll is pastor. 


New Jersey 
JERSEY Crry.—First. The membership is now 
Over 1,000 and accessions are largely from the up- 
town district. The Sunday school has grown so 
that the main auditorium is now used and an or- 
chestra leads the singing. A flourishing Boys’ 
Club is managed by the young men.—— Waverley. 











Since the installation of Rev. L. W. Barney as pas- 


tor new interest has been awakened, the edifice has 
been renovated, new families have come to the 
work and the attendance has increased 100 per 
cent. 


PATERSON.—The lecture-room has been reno- 
vated by the ladies, aided by an efficient Junior 
Society. Benevolences are on the increase. A 
special Easter offering amounted to over $300. 
Additions have been made at each communion 
since the installation of the present pastor, Rev. 
Ellsworth Bonfils. 


NEWARK.—First has just received to member- 
ship 30 members, 28 on confession, and Belleville 
Avenue has also received 22, 19 on confession. 
These are the first fruits of the evangelistic serv- 
ices held during late winter and early spring in 
these two churches. Others have given their 
names to unite at the next communion. 

PERTH AMBOY.—In spite of many obstacles, this 
small church makes good progress. Nearly 40 
families now look to the pastor, Rev. O. G. Nor- 
seen, for ministerial services. 

LITTLE FERRY has already collected two-thirds 
of the money required for a new house of worship 
soon to be erected. Rev. F. W. Martini is pastor. 

CLOSTER feels the benefit of the incoming popu- 
lation now sweeping up the northern valley of New 
Jersey. Rev. C. A. 8, Dwight is pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Illinois 
For Chicago news see page 541. 


Quincy—First, Rev. 8. H. Dana, D. D., pastor, 
reports as expenses for church, Sunday school and 
various societies for last year $5,628 and for benev- 
olences of all kinds $3,135. 


Indiana 


Coat MINE Mission.—R2v. C. F. Hill, after a 
hard struggle with the Austrian and Italian ele- 
ments at Perth, has succeeded in developing a large 
and flourishing Sunday school. The children win 
the parents and the mission work is increasing. 
The miners are generally at work, although wages 
are low. 

ORLAND.—Rev. W. F. Harding enters his second 
year with cheer. Easter Day a class of 12, which 
had received instruction frem the pastor, were re- 
ceived to membership. Seven young people of Or- 
land are absent at college. ‘ 

CENTRAL.—The oldest inhabitant of Harrison 
County who lacks but 16 months of being 100, was 
baptized by Rev. W. B. Frost recently. Mrs. Frost’s 
work among the children is much appreciated. 


Continued on page 546. 
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“Little Site 
Fell Great Oaks.”” 


In April’s sudden showers 
the little drops, with their pit 
and patter, have a duty to 
perform in cleansing Nature 
and awakening it from win- 
ter’s lethargy. The human 
blood has become clogged and 
impure and the little drops of 
Hood’ s Sarsaparilla, properly. 
taken, will fell the oak of 
bad blood. 


Its mission is one of peace and it brings 
joy to every user of either sex or any age. 
Hood’s Never Disappoints. 


Rheumatism—“ My wife persuaded me 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla after I had suf- 
fered 18 years from rheumatism. It did more 

ood than all other medicines and cured me.”’ 
JOHN REsH, 106 North Prince Street, Lan- 
cester, Pa. 

Blood Poison—"“ |! firmly believe Hood’s 
scrmmiule saved my wife’s life from blood 

oisoning after illness of six months. It has 

en @ blessing to me for my rheumatism.” 
JAMES M. GREEN, 84 Pequot Ave., New 
London. Conn. 






Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills ; the nov-irritating and 
only cataartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





N. E. SABLATH PROT. LEAGUE, 28 School St., Boston. 

Boston AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL A880. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

THE post office address of Rev. G. R. W. Scott is 
Kenrick Park, Newton, Mass. 

MRs. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT can be engaged as 
my it supply or for lectures, from April 1 to November. 

n her lectures on Hawaii, ar,and other coun- 
tries, Mrs. Leavitt tells her hearers what she has seen. 
Address Auburndale, Mass. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox,5656 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMBRICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sua- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels ; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


e . 
Yontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 





CRIBS. 


cribs. 


of cost. 


square foot. 


Best of all are our prices for cribs. 
Boston can you get better value for your expenditure, 
whether large or small. 
crib, see our stock before going elsewhere. 


Every improvement in brass and white iron bedsteads 
in the last five years has been immediately duplicated in 
Formerly the designs were very few; now we 
show a great variety of patterns. 

We have cribs of all sizes and styles and at all figures 
We can give you a crib to match a $200 brass 
bedstead or a $4 white iron cot. 

We have cribs in all brass, in tubular iron and in 
ivory enamel, brass trimmed. We have cribs with plain 
foot rails, with the swell foot and with the extension 


Nowhere in 


If you are intending to buy a 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Continued from page 545. 


Michigan 

GRAND Rapips.—Park. Twenty-four new mem- 
bers united with the church Easter morning.——At 
the Ministers’ Meeting last week a paper on Chris- 
tian Science, Neither Scientific nor Christian was 
read by Rev. J. W. H. Carlisle and was voted 
printed. 

DovGLas.—After a years’ pastorate of Rev. W. E. 
Miller the church has voted to make the pastoral 
relation permanent. The work in all departments 
is in fine order and progressive. 

: Wisconsin 

BERLIN.—The illustrated Sunday evening dis- 
courses by the pastor upon his trip to Europe have 
been so popular that two evening sessions have 
been held, one at 6.30 and one at 7.30. Upon the 
recent visit of Secretary Carter a special offering 
was made for Wisconsin missions. The new church 
is beautiful and commodious. Rev. 0. A. Payne is 
pastor. 

PLATTEVILLE.—A recent Sunday was made “ de- 
cision day” in the eongregation and Sunday 
school. As a result 20 persons united with the 
church Easter Sunday, five by letter and 15 on con- 
fession. The church believes in using itsown mem- 
bers and pastor as an evangelistic force. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 
(For St. Louis news see page 543.) 
lowa 


OGDEN observed its 30th anniversary with ap- 
propriate services April 2,8. Three sermons were 
preached by Secretary Douglass, Rev. O. C. Dicker- 
son, founder and first pastor, and Dr. A. L. Frisbie, 


respectively. The charter members gave reminis- . 


cences, and letters were read from former pastors. 
At the banquet Dr. A. L. Frisbie was toastmaster, 
and short addresses were made by the mayor, the first 
resident pastor’s wife and by Rev. Messrs. O. C. 
Dickerson, H. P. Douglass and Robert Stapleton. 
The names most often mentioned were those of 
Rev. G. W. Palmer, pastor from 1869 to 1875, and 
faithful Deacon Snell, of whom it was often said 
that he “ preached a sermon nine miles long every 
Sunday,” as he regularly drove that distance to 
church. His “consecrated blacks’ were given a 
holiday every Saturday afternoon that they might 
be fresh to carry the family to church next day. 
During the 30 years there have been 10 pastors. 
The present one is Rev. G. H. Cooley. The church 
has its second house of worship, and its resident 
membership is about 100. Two men, one 60 years 
old, united Easter morning on confession. The re- 
vival meetings, under the direction of Rev. F. G. 
Wilcox, are gathering foree daily. 

EAGLE GROVE gave a reception March 21 to the 
new pastor aad his wife, Rev. and Mrs. F. E. Drake, 
which was attended by about 200. Mr. Drake is a 
graduate of Boston University and of Andover Semi- 
nary. He preached for a time in Massachusetts, 
but for the few months previous to his coming to 
Eagle Grove was supplying at Howard, S. D. 

AMEs has decided on a novelty in the way of 
church architecture. The inside walls of the build- 
ing to be erected this summer will be of brick un- 
covered. 

Strawberry Point has recently purchased a par- 
sonage at a cost of $1,100. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN.—First. Easter morning 18 new mem- 
bers were received, many of them being young girls 
belonging to leading families in the church. It had 
been announced that an additional pledge of $1,000 
was needed to assure the current year’s expense. 
The full amount was pledged. Mr. Manss has not 
yet completed his first year, and more than 60 new 
members have been added. 

HAVELOocK.—Eleven ‘persons united Easter Sun- 
day, doubling the number since the coming of the 
present pastor, Rev. J. E.McKenney,in 1897. The 
church unites with the Methodists for evangelistic 
services. : 

BEEMER.—After two or three days of special 
meetings, led by Superintendent Bross, a church of 
22 members was organized April 1. It will be 
associated with Wisner under Rev. A. W. Ayers. 

INDIANOLA.—Rey. L. A. Turner is making vigor- 
ous efforts to raise among Nebraska Endeavorers 
$1,000 for the support of Mr. and Mrs. Bates, the 
foreign missionaries who went from this State. 


Arizona 


PREscort received last year 22 members. The 
Y. P. 8. C. E. supports a boys’ school in China. 
Contributions to the American Board were larger 
per member than from any other church in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
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New Mexico or Arizona. This is the banner State 
and the banner church in the Pacific coast depart- 
ment. A parsonage is just completed. The pastor, 
Rev. E. D. Wyckoff, has recently given four lectures 
on Christian Science, covering its medical, scientific, 
Biblical and theological aspects. 

Oklahoma 

(See letter, page 543.) 
PACIFIC COAST 

California 

WEAVERVILLE.—Rev. H. H. Cole retires after 
four years’ service, not feeling able to carry on so 
large a work for the fifth season as pastor of three 
churches and all of Trinity County. He has been 
the only Protestant minister and has preached at 
five out-stations from seven to 28 miles distant. 
During this pastorate the field has become self-sup- 
porting after 23 years dependence on the Home 
Missionary Society, a new church building has 
been erected at Lewiston and the house of worship 
in Weaverville has been improved, a new church 
organized at Hay Fork, and fhe church member- 
ship in the county more than doubled by about 80 
additions, mostly on confession. 

Los ANGELES.—First on Easter morning was 
crowded to the doors, many going away for lack of 
room. The decorations were such as only Southern 
California can furnish at this season in the year. 
At the twilight communion 24 members were re- 
ceived, eight on confession. Another effort is to be 
made to remove the debt, which during the past 
year has been much reduced. 

Since Rev. J. B. Orr became pastor at Santa Cruz 
last autumn 37 members have united.—Pacific 
Grove has paid $300 on its debt besides meeting 
obligations to the C. C. B. S. 

During 1898 the gain in churches of the State was 
three, making a total of 213. Benevolences were 
$78,491, an increase of $21,000 over 1897; home 
expenses were $212,346; 8. S. membership 19,024. 
In 152 C. E. Societies the membership is 6,747. 


For Weekly Register see page 548. 





Home Missionary Fund 


Rev. F. H. Means, Windham, Ct. i 
Charles T. Bauer, Jamaica Plain 
Cash, Leicester.............. 
8..R.C., Littleton, N. a..... 
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It Is a Fact 


That more shoes are sold as 


‘“Sorosis”’ 


Than many factories could produce. The 
great demand for Sorosis and the fact 
that only one agent is ever established 
in a town have induced unscrupulous 
dealers to sell what they claim are Sorosis 
without the name, or say they are made 
from a Sorosis model. 


Genuine Sorosis 


have this 
trade mark 
branded into 
the sole of 
each shoe. 





Be sure you get the real Sorosis. We 


control them for Boston 
3.50 


and vicinity—27 styles 

—all sizes and widths. 

PROG 202k 3 3h sete Pair, 
Never buy “Just as Good,” and on 

no account take a shoe without the 

trade mark branded in the sole. 


Shepard, Norwell & C0 


Winter St., Boston. 























NF Uneeda Biscuit—a 


‘ 


unequaled for general 
use. Good food for 
everybody. Made 
to eat, not to keep. 
Five cents a 


package. 





: 





as 


serve in this package. 

















cuit, crisp, tender, and delicious. 
meal; take a box with youon your 
travels; splendid for sand- 
wiches ; perfect for picnics; 


we have originated this moist- 
ure proof package. Carefully remove the wrapper; 
After the biscuit are eaten, 
you have a lunch box for school children. 


new form of Soda Bis- 
Serve with every 



























Moisture 
spoils bis- 
cuit; to pre- 
serve and deliver 
to the consumer 
our new and splendid 
Uneeda Biscuit «s 
crisp, tender and delicious 
when fresh from the oven, 


















ARKIN SOAPS 


————— 
AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send fora beautiful booties famous 
Larkin premiume worth 610.00 each: 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
30th. 





OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 
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The Georgia Chautauqua held its tenth 
annual session at Albany, April 2-9, following ler, Hon. Henry Watterson, Dr. Rubinkam of of the city united in the meetings. 
classes of two weeks or more in music, litera- Chicago and Dr. Dunning were among the 
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citizens of southern Georgia. Governor Cand- 





ture, calisthenics and other branches. This prominent speakers, each giving two or more 
institution, which Drs. W. A. Duncan and A. addresses. Excellent concerts and other en- It never surprised me that God should find 
E. Danning were instrumental in founding, tertainments were given. A fine new audi- both Esau and Jacob hateful; what surprised 
has steadily gained in influence since its be- torium has been completed, seating 3,000. It me is that God should have loved Jacob.—C. H. 
ginning, being now entirely in the charge of was well filled at the services of both the open- Spurgeon. 
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ing and closing Sundays, when all the churches 

















THE SATURDAY 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 


7 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 


Has written an interesting story of social 
life: A New York society woman, in reduced 
circumstances, agrees to chaperon the daugh- 
ter of a rich Western Senator through a 
European tour. See this week’s number of 


EVENING POST 


Founded A°D' 1728 by Benj-Franklin 





(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Dated Saturday, April 15. 


Other specially good articles in this week’s issue 


include 


SHYNESS A FOE TO SUCCESS 


By William Mathews, LL. D. 
Author of “‘ Getting On in the World,” etc. 


—a most interesting paper to young men, with 
plenty of illustrations of the bashfulness of 
well-known men in the world’s history, and 
how it was conquered. 





Mr. Wm. George Jordan has a good editorial 
on “ Hurry, the Scourge of America.” An in- 
teresting personal sketch of “The Many-Sided 
F. Hopkinson Smith—Artist, Author, Lec- 


turer, Engineer, Man of Affairs’”’ (illustrated). 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Weekly Register 


Accessions to the Churches 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MISSOURI 


Los Angeles, Olivet, — % St. Louis, Compton 
First, 8 24 Hill, : 4 
Pico Heights, 3 German, 17 («17 

San Francisco, Third, ' 9 15 Olive Branch, 12 21 

Santa Aja, 6 NEBRASKA 

Sononia, — Beemer 00 

1, iz 12 2 ’ oe 
Soque Eureka, 5 6 
COLORADO Havelock, ; 11 
Hyannis 0 10 

’ Vans 
pe tone 10 14 Lincoln, First, 12 18 
re . German, 14 14 
CONNECTICUT a mente Kirst, 2 8 

Farmington, ¢ ge pias ‘ , 

Hartford, Park, 4 NEW YORK 

New Haven, Hum-_ Brooklyn, Immanuel,— 14 
phrey St., 5 5 Penn. Ave., 5 9 

Seymour, % 9 Denmark, 3 3 

Shelton, 5 6 Maine, 7 8 

Stafford Springs, 3 4 Oswego, 13 14 

Syracuse,Good Will, 12 10 
ILLINOIS “p 

betes ‘ 22 99 «Plymouth, 2 4 

Chicago, Berea, 11 16 NORTH DAKOTA 

Prophetstown, 46 52 Cooperstown, 6 

Summer Hill, 12 12 Jamestown, 4 

IOWA OHIO 

Agency, 17 Berea, 11 12 

Ashton, — 15 Dover, 6 12 

Bellevue, 17 17 Hudson, 2 3 

Charles City, 5 (7 Youngstown, Plym- 

Denmark, 12 13 ~ outh, 4 

rem, 11 is OKLAHOMA 

Orient, 6 Darlington, 61 61 

. Newkirk, - 3 
MAINE W. Guthrie, 8 10 
Portiand, Free, 5 68 OREGON 
yilliston, 1 . 
Williston | Astoria, 8 8 
MASSACHUSETTS Portland, Sunnyside,— 4 

Arlington Heights, Salem, First, . 8 
Park Ave., 54 SOUTH DAKOTA 

Beverly, Dane St., 4 Armour. aes 

Dracut, First, 4 9% Sioux Falls, 20 

Fall River, Central, 3 6 . a 

Worcester, Pied aaa a ae 6 
cnerted. a8 Gt Pullman, 5 58 

MICHIGAN Snohomish, 7 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, 4 

Lancaster, 3 

Platteville, 15 

Pres ott, 15 15 
4 


Aipine Center, 
Alpine and Walker, 
Clarksville, 1 
Crystal, 

Grand Rapids, First,22 2 
Pcrt Huron, First, 3 
White Cloud, 3 


MINNESOTA 


0 ee 
~ 
Sonne 


Sturgeon Bay, 
Wauwatosa, 
OTHER CHURCHE 


Granite Falls. 8 11 Essex Junction, Vt., - 3 

Minneapolis, Forest Helena, Mount., 3 
Heights, 19 31 Manchester, N. H., 

Owatonna, 19 19 First, 5 7 

St. Paul, Bethany, 54 Orland, Ind., 12 12 
Olivet, Merriam Ridgway, Pa., First, 4 4 
Park. — 5 Shelby. Ala., 36 
coe. 24 25 W. Gutbrie, Ok), 8 10 
Peopie’ 10 10 Wichita, Kan , Ply ni- 

Ulen, andinavian, a outh, 12 21 

Walke Churches with less 

West uluth, 12 12 than three, 22 37 


Conf., 722; Tot., 1,334. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 3,161; Tot 


, 6,537. 


Calls 

ARMSTRONG, Edward P., New Haven, Ct., to Stony 
Greek. Declines. 

BASHFORD, A. E., missionary of the Am. S. 8, Union, 
to Thompson, lo. Accepts 

BAUER, hilip E., — Sem. ., to People’s Ch., South 
Chicago, i. Accepts. 

BEITEL, < . H, to remain a second year at Palisade and 
Eureka, Neb. 
gq TON, Geo. P., E. Hardwick, Vt., 

GARR, ~1 8., Stillman Valley, Ill., to Co'lege Ch., 
Wheato 

Cc ARROLL, Chas. W., pastor of Hough Ave. Ch., Cleve- 
land, , to the First Pres. Ch., Htusvitle, Pa. De- 


to Dunstable, 


oy 
= am nee. Wn yg ently of McPherson, Kan., to lvan- 
Acce 
DAVIDSON, Woe E. . Daeren, Wis., withdraws accept- 
ance of call to Watertow 
Pander, ®. ¥ Ferdinand W., to remain another year at 
Jandor, N. Y. 
IODD, ine R., College Springs, Io., to Montour. 


d ts. 

EAMES, Chas. 0., to remain another year at Becket 
and No. Becket, Mass. 

GRIFFITH, Wm. E., to remain at Perham, Minn., an- 
other year. Accepts. 

HALL, aoe B., to remain indefinitely at Gettys- 
burg, 8. , where he has supplied six mouths. 

Th Maloy, Oberlin Sem., to Irving St. Uh., Cleve- 
anc 

MUNROE, Egbert N 
fleet, Mass. 

MYERS, Benj. F., 
to Blairsburg. 

MYLNE, Geo. w., Shelby, Mich 


c 

ROPER, 0. poemens, W. Lebanon, N. H., accepts call 
to Winchest 

SCOLES, i hard, Clarendon, Vt., to First Ch., Leverett, 


Mas6 cepts 
sTHRETE, Willard E., Halifax, Vt., to St. Johnsbury 
Jenter. 
STRONG, Chas., to ree. Ct., where he has sup- 
rhe tes the win 
ilard B., First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y., to 
"hoo Ch., Chic. ago, lil. 


, Stowe, Vt., accepts call to Well- 
late of Bear Grove, lo., accepts call 
-., to Glen Ellyn, Il. 








In 1858 Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


said of 
Brown's BRONCHIALTROCHES 
“TI think better of that which I began 
thinking well of.” 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


WILLIAMS, David T., Cambria and Camroden Chs., 
Hickory Corners, N. BA 


to South QOh., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Accepts. 
YOST, Robt., First U.P. Ch., St. Louis, to Central Ch., 
same city. ‘Declines. 
Ordinations and Installations 


COLLIER, ae wn i. Orange, Mass., April 5. 
Sermon, Rev. W. L. Tenney; other parts, Dr. Lyman 


Whiting, Rev. p tay F. N, Merriam, W. A. Bacon, 
G. W. Judson, E. W. Bishop. 
SELBY, A. Clark, o. De Long, Ull., Feb. 17. Sermon, 


Rev. L. R. Royce; other parts, ‘Rev. Messrs. D. A: 

Evans, C. E. Drew, O. C. Bedford and J. M. Markley. 
Resignations 

BARRETT, Sam’l A., E. Hartford, Ct 


June 1. 

DREW, Chas. E., Farmingten, Ill. 

DYK Jac ob, E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GAYLORD, Franklin, Trinity Ch., New York city, to 
take effect April 17. Resumes YY. M. C. A. work in 


, to take effect 


Europe. 
GODDARD, Henry M., South Boy ee n, Vt. 
GRINNELL, —* Ipswich, 8 
McDQNALD, Alex Pp, North Ww uiterd and East 
Stoneham, Me. 
PETERSON, C arl O., Swedish Ch., Brattleboro, Vt. 
PHELPS, Frederic B.. W hitinug, Vt., to take effect June 1. 
PIERCE, Lucius M., icevil lie, Io 
RAND, Frank E., West Woodstoc kK, Ct., 
ert TH, Geo. H., St. Charles. Ill., after a pastorate of 
» years. His present address is Wheaton, Iil. 
st bg SK WEL Ls Cyrus K., Litchfield, Mich. 
STONE, E. G!, from Westchester, Ct., to take effect 
July 
STOWE, Chas. E., Simsbury, Ct. 
WEAGE, Arthur D., Villa Park, Ca 
WHITLOCK, Frank M., Fellow chip Ch, 
Ind. 


Indianapolis, 


Dismissions 

BARNETT, J. H., Bowmanville, Ont., Mch. 16. 
Churches Organized 

BEEMER, Neb., 1 apse, 22 members. 
with Wisner under Rev. A. W. Ayers. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okl. (colored), rec. 


Miscellaneous 


APRAHAM, Sarkis A., and his wife, recently was 
visited by his people of Litchfield Corners, Me., who 
left groceries, money and other useful articles. 

BROWN, Edwin after several weeks’ iliness, occu- 
ped his pulpit April 2 2. 

FOX, Frank, who is departing from Three Oaks, Mich., 
was surprised delightfully at the parsonage by the 
Christian Endeavorers lately, who presented a fine 
picture of A gg rt 8 Christ. 

GOODYEAR, De Mont, was approbated to preach April 
4 by the Suffolk North Association. He is in charge 
of the Chester Ave. Chape! of First Ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

GRIFFITH, Wm. E, of Perham, Mit n., has begun 
services at New perm Mills. 

ROUTLIFFE, C. H., pastor of Western Ch., Toronto, 
and formerly 3 Glencoe, Minn., is suffering from 
serious illness. 

SMALL. Chas. H., the new pastor of First Ch., Spring- 
field, O., was given a hearty reception on the evening 
of his arrival, March 31, in the church parlors. 


To be yoked 


15 March. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


5. 


F you wish something de- 
cidedly new in a dress or 

skirt and entirely different 
from the ready-made gar- 
ments which you find in Ae 
every store, write for our 
catalogue and samples. 
There are hundreds of firms 
selling ready-made dresses 
and skirts, but we are the 
only house making fashion- 
able garments fo order at 
moderate prices. 

Our new Spring catalogue 
illustrates an exclusive line 
of suits and skirts selected 
from the newest Paris mod- 
els, and the materials from 
which we make our gar- 
ments comprise only the 
very latest novelties. We 
will mail our catalogue 
free, together with a 
choice line of samples 
to select from, to the 
lady who wishes to dress 
well at moderate cost. 

Our Catalogue ilustrates: 

Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up, 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. Riding Habits. 
Golf Suits and Skirts. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. If, when 
writing to us, you will mention any particular kind of 
color of samples that bes! desire, it Yi afford us pleas- 
ure to send you a ful) line of exactly what you wish. 
We also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write today for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
































break 


best; 


THE 


A cheaply made sewing machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 


ing machine for woman’s use should be the 
machine bearing this time-tiied trademark. 


EXPERIENCE PROVES A SINGER 


Sold on Instalments. 
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Truest Economy 
to Get the Best. 


and difficult to operate. A labor-sav- 


it is truest economy to get a sewing- 


THE BEST. 
You can try one Free. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 

MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


SINGER MANUFACTURING aa 
Offices in Every City in the World, 
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SILVERWARE 


superior workmanship, especially 


adapted for weieing gifts. 


Foster & C0 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 





Many useful and ornamental 
pieces of attractive design and 
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The Congregationalist 


.. SERVICES.. 
FOR WHITSUNTIDE 
No. 28. A Service for the Day of 


Pentecost. 
38 Other Services Now Ready. 








100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Business Outlook 


The unusual backwardness of the spring 
has retarded the distribution of merchandise, 
especially in the West and Northwest. Hence, 
with the advent of warmer weather, the move- 
ment of goods is likely to be all the more 
yoluminous. Nearly all centers report that 
what the retail trade particularly needs is 
warm, seasonable weather. Neverthless, re- 
ports multiply that the volume of business 
done during the first quarter of the year 1899 
exceeded that of the corresponding quarter of 
1898, What has previously been said of the 
iron and steel situation can be repeated. 
Holders of pig iron appear to be confident of 
the future of prices for that staple, and it is 
generally believed in the trade that large West- 
ern consumers are short of steel. It can be 
stated positively that there is no evidence of 
any weakness in iron and steel values. 

Fall orders for dry goods keep coming in in 
fairly large volume, and the outlook for that 
season’s business is exceedingly promising. 
Lumber is in active demand at very firm 
prices, as in fact are nearly all building ma- 
terials. ‘I‘he wool market in Boston promises 
better. The Kentucky distillers’ combination 
has advanced the prices of whisky, and further 
advances in all kinds of spirits are expected. 
There is now no doubt but what the winter 
wheat crop has been seriously damaged and 
that spring planting is unusually late, both of 
which factors have contributed to a strong 
wheat market in Chicago. Bank clearings for 
the entire country continue on an enormous 
scale, they being last week fifty-nine per cent. 
in excess of the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Last Friday the speculative markets were 
treated to a spasm of violent liquidation, 
which at one time bore all the earmarks of a 
genuine panic. It was caused by a congested 
condition of securities in weak hands, the 
alarm being started by the banks throwing 
many of the Industrial stocks out of loans. 
It was what might be called a ‘‘ bear’’ episode 
ina “bull’’ market, and the latter will be all 
the better and healthier for the shake-up. We 
think that the railroad stocks will now resume 
their place in popular favor, and that these 
“green ’’ Industrials will be allowed to prove 
themselves and their value. 


Books of the Week 


Little, Brown & Co. Boston 
Eac eo! AIFE A aad: ea By poy Chapin Ray. 
pp. 257. §$ 5. 
PasToR NAUCDIE’S zpoms WIFE. By Edouard 
Rod. pp. 356. $1.2 

Pilgrim miei Boston. 
THE KINDERGARTEN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. By Fred- 
erica Beard ja 140. 75 pat 
n & Co. 

81k BEVis Edited by Blin) hy Kelley. pp. 129. 


35 cents. 
Lee d& Shepard. Boston. 
1“ oR LAW? By W. A. Rodman. pp. 218. 


00. 
iver, Burdett & Co. Boston 
Beinn AND LIFE. By Ellin J. Knowles. PP. 287. 


Macmillan Co. New Yi 

THE STORY OF rer By Theodore Andrea 
Cook. pp. 409, $2.00. 
JEAN-JAC QC ES Rovssmay. By Joseph Texte. 
Translate: t by J. W. Matthews. pp. 393. $2.00. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO TBE STUDY OF LITERA- 
pas. Edited by E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. pp. 410. 
SPinoza: His LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY. By Sir 
Frederick Pollock. pp. 427. $38.00. 

HE STUDENT'S LIFE OF PAUL. By bagpee-2 H. 
Gilbert, Ph. D., D. D. pp. 279. ° 
THE GosPEL FOR A WORLD oF. Sr. " By Henry 
tage D.D. op. 192. $1. 

ink & Wagnalis. pon 
Tas Onici OF SIN. By Rev. E. W. "Yiesk pp. 
. OO, 

Tuar DUEL AT THE CHATEAU MARSANAC. By 

alter Pulitzer. pp. 120. 765 cents. 
On ener . i — New Yor 

OUTH venon 

ae ee RONTIER. By W. H. 

T. Y. Crewe Oe. New York. 

CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVELISTS. By René 
jennie. Translated by Mary D. Frost. pp. 402. 


ip, L: Appleton & Co. New { 
ADuer. By A. Conan Doyle. pp. 386. rege 50. | 
Fon = G. P. Putnam's Sons. New 
HE KING AND OTHER Pousti. By Robert | 
ayy bp. 87. $1.25. 
R. Tucker, Publisher. New York. 
= BALLAD or READING GAOL. “By Cc. 3, 3. 
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A, Farrand. Philadelphia. 
POEMS. By Hiram Augustus Farrand. pp. 53. 
C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse 
THE ART OF QUESTIONING. By Joseph Landon, 
F.G.S. pp. 92. 50 cents. 
H. S. Stone &@ Co. Chicago. 
STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Harriet 8. B. Beale. pp. 09. 
A ~y yng KIssInG yA By Julia Magruder. 


Pp. 
a> epee HouszEs. By Oliver Coleman. pp. 
, 





SomME VERSES. By Helen Hay. pp. 7 | HK ; 
THE SPANISH A MERIC AN WAR. By Eye Wit- | ~ ‘Thousands of doctors are using 


nesses. pp. 228 Mellin’s Food in their own homes; 
A warren sranee Pub, Co. By Witham C. Stiles. the doctors know and > plapepaar ag 
pp. 246. 75 cents. the value of Mellin’s Food as asub- | 
stitute for mother’s milk. Mellin’s 
Food is not a patent medicine of un- 
known ingredients, but is a preparation 
of malt and wheat made according to 
the formula of Liebig and adapted to 
commercial requirements, and is a 
food that has the confidence of the 
physicians. 


PAPER COVERS 


C. H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
POINTED PARAGRAPHS FOR THow GHTFUL PEO- 
PLE. By J.G. Burr. pp. 53. 25 cents. 
N. E. Soc. of Penn. Philadelphia. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL FEstTIVAL at Hotel Wal- 
ton, by ye nny Dec, 22, 1898. 
m. Bapt. Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 
antieaig ry BAPTIST YEAR BOOK. pp. 222. 


Innes & Sons. Philadelphia. M | ] tm? FF d 
SANTA mans” By William Mountain. pp 32. | e + n S 00 


John Samuel. St. Louis. 













TRACTS FOR ‘THE Times. No.1. 10 cents. My little boy js still taking Mel- 
tui thsi a aneines. sorten. . Hasti | lin’s Food. I consider Mellin’s 
20 cents. a y H. L. Hastings. | Food with milk the best substitute 
R. H. Woodward Co. Baltimore. for mother’s milk and order me 
— PHILIPPINES AND NEW POSSESSIONS. Ed¢- | use daily in my practice. Dr. 
by W. J. Seawright. John Bolling Jones, 142 Syca- 
pro oe of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. more St., Petersburg, Va. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL ReEvort for the year : 
ending Dec. 31, 1898. pp. 132. Send us a postal fora free 
F. H. Revell Co. New York. sample of Mellin’s Food. 
Mr. LEX. By Catharine W. McCulloch. pp. 85. 
15 cents. Mellin’s Food Company 


CHRISTLIKE CHRISTIANITY. pp. 32. 10 cemts. 


} Boston, Mass. 
MAGAZINES 


March. Book CULTURE. 

April. CanTURY.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—PUR- | 
ITAN.—NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC.—TREASURY.— | 
SAILOR’8.—HOMILETIC.—CRITIC.— BOOKMAN.— 
INTERNATIONAL.—COMING AGE.—FORUM.—AP- 
PLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE.—CHRISTIANITY | THE TEACHER'S DUTY 
IN EARNEST.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—BIBLIOTHECA 
SACRA.—YOUNG MAN.—YOUNG WOMAN.--MC- | ig to instruct by best means known. Our 
CLURE’S.—BooK-BUYER.—NORTH AMERICAN.— L 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGI- MACIC ANTERNS 
CAL REGISTER.—AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW and STEREOPTICONS 
oF REVIEWS.—ART AMATEUR. | supply this ‘‘means”—is our specialty. Send for 

| new catalog—new prices. 


| J. B. COLT & CO. Dept. (35), 
The Church Prayer Meeting 3 to 7 West 29th Street, N. Y. City. 














Topic, April 16-22. Trae and False Theories | 

~ Religions Influence. Matt. 6: 1-8; John 
1-8; 1 John 3: 14-24. 

in testimony and appeal often fail. Their | 

proper value. Power of evident consecration | 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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DRUGGIST 


| BE. FOUGERA&CO.N -Y. y+ for U.S. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Propietors, W. EDWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S — 
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vragen. 8 so a Chain and Charm for selling 
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Your's tor Bealth§ 


WHEATLET is the ideal breakfast food—it @ 


has a delicious taste, feeds the brain, strength- we will 1 B ts a the piyine, Ft 
ens the muscles and hardens the bones. remium o mon 
Best for adults and children—best for the BLUINE CO., Box 3 , Concord Junction, 





strong and the weak—best for the well and the 
si 


ck. T WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
SECTLE? Kecttes tall 10 Ge tein wen © | Tt WIRE SERVE TEP 


healthful facts, mailed free. | CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
If your grocer does not keep it, send us his GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 

name and your order—we will see that you are nae 

supplied. VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION I8 

wi THE GENUIZE MADE ONLY BY THE @ | MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
O~3OE> O~3O0E~ O~ DOE OC” CATIONALIST. 








Seven food products—prevent K. C. WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
SSi and reiny, age ; dealers, Prevents constipation and liver troubles. 
sia, e e sk dea 
ris Unlike ‘al al i thers. Look for OLUTEN MW ORITS, 
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The International Council 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


Wednesday, Sept. 20. Orgenientien. Evening: Ser- 
men, Prin %. M. Fairbairn, ford. 

Thursday 4. M. Fundamental Principles in Theology 
Dr. George Harris, ee Message d 
Testament for Today, Pref. C. Porter, New Haven. 
: The Hi,torical Method in Keaggy oS Dr. 
. Fisher, New Haven. Christian Doctrine, 
: Forsyth, Cambridge. Evening: President’s 

Address, -, R. 8. Storrs, Brooklyn. 

“rida M. The Christian Idea of the State, Presi- 
dent Azali, Ann Arbor. Municipal Government as a 
Sphere for the Christian Man, Mr. Batty Langley, M.P., 
London; Mr. Samuel B. Capen, Bosto ternoon: 
The Church in Social Reforms, Albert ‘Spicer, — 9 ag 
M.P., Beye ~ on; Prof. Graham Taylor, D. Ch 
Even : International Relations and ‘Responsibilit “ 
Dr. —, man gy New York. The Christian aces 
Towards War in the Light of Recent Events, Dr. 
Mackennal, Bowdon 
are A. M. A breakfast. Afternoon: An excur- 
sion 

Sunday. To be arrange ed. 2 
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ing 4 a taste ~ heaven, as was &ttin 
closing days were a fore’ ren os Le 


the end o 
earthly to his b On one of the 
last days a brief petition which 4 had used at the com- 
munion table in bis Jast pastorate was rep in his 
asoemterpiatite: © Give pence in 
rpose rayer 0 e: ve peace in 
e hearts of thy loved ones, O Lord; give peace in thy 
whole church; give peace in all the world. O King of 
Peace, give us thy peace.” 








REY. T. H. ROUSE 


Thomas Henderson Rouse served five parishes an 
average of ten yearseach. In each he is looked back to 
patron nt. He never had an_ enemy. = was 
emery loved. He was born in Pittstowa «Xs 
baptized in infancy in the Presbyterian c church, ‘Som 
hannock, studied at Tro: reper gh 
liams College, Mass Mass., in 1847 it Winsor, Ct., 
in 1850, preached at Feeding mils. West Springield, 
six mon 
Pg is, 1851, he married Eliza Hallock of siemens 
daughter of Leavitt Hallock, and 0! 
Me t Holyo e oy His five pastora' ware in 
(i) soa, where he organized a church and built 





Monday A The ge of Our Public 8ch 
Dr. F. A. Noble, Chicago. The Religious Motive in 
Education as Illustrated in the History of aes 
Colleges, Pres. W. J. Tucker, Hanover. Aftern 
Tendencies of Modern Education, Dr. J. D. McClure 
and Prof. John Massie, M. A., ¢ , England. Evening 
Addresses by Educators, Presidents liot, Hyde and 
Slocum, and Dr. Henry Soe. 

Tuesday « The Pastoral Function, Cengrem, 
tioral and Civic, Drs. G. 8. Barrett. Norwich, and 
yoman’s Work, 


Reuen Thomas, Brookline. Afternoon: 
Mrs. James Stuart, London; Mrs. Joseph Cook, New: 
ton. Woman’s Work in Forel; _ Missions, Dr. Grace 


: The Young People, 


Kimball, Poughkeepsie. Zrent 
Sylvester 


Rev. Messrs. C. E. Jefferson, New York, C. 
Horne, London, and C. H. Patton, St. Louis. 
Wednesday A. M. Obligations and Opportunities of 
Congregationalism: In Great Britain. ev. J. H. Jow- 
ett, Birmingham ; In America, Prof. Williston Walker, 
Hartford; In Canada, Dr. J. H. George, Montreal; In 


other countrie 8, speakers to be named. Scottish Gon- 


gregationalism, Rev. James Stark, D. D., Aberdeen. 
Afternoon: Independence and Fellowshi Se ae A 
Lyman, New York, and John Brown, Bedford. Duty of 


the Stronger to the Weaker Chure hes, Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas, Bristol. Zvening: Greetings from Other _ 
nominations, Bisbops Law tg and Andrews; Drs. 
H. Strong — C, Cuthbert Ha 

Thursday / Distinctive Gnisen teristics of Chris- 
tia nity, Rev. oates R. Brown, Oakland, and Dr. Al- 
fred Cave, London. The Influence of the ~ ar vd of 
Other Religions Upon Christian Theology, Dr. 
Fairbairn, Oxford. Afternoon: Adaptation of faethods 
to New Conditions in Foreign Missions, Rev. R. Ward- 
law Thompson, London. The Permanest Motive in 
Missionary Work, Dr. ©. Lamson, Hartford, and a 
missionary to be named. Evening: The Living ‘Christ, 
prs. Z. W. Gunsaulus, Chicago, and Joseph Parker, 
vondon. 

Friday. Excursion to Plymouth. 





~ Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





CREDEFORD—BIXBY—In Wells River, Vt., April 4, 
Rev. George H. Credeford and Ella Bixby of Newbury. 


STEV BNR RASTMAN—tn Albany, N. Y., April 3. 
by Rev. R. Eastman, father of the bride, assisted 
by Bev. y W. ‘Sylvester, anaes D. Stevenson of New 
York and Grace 

STONE—PEASB-In Lee, April 5, by Rev. Dr. Row- 
land, Rev. Dwight C. Stone of Gilbertville, Mass., and 
lia H. Pease. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
meney should be sent with the notice. 








CARPENTER—In Brooklyn, a z.. we 22, Rev. 
Hugh 8. Carpenter, D. D., 74 yrs. uate of 
Princeton, he first became S 'presh terias wa 
ot later united with the Congregationalists, and his 

ast pastorate was over the Bed =| Congregational 
Chute in Brooklyn. 


COLBY—In Boston, March 13, Abby Jane, widow of 
Au +) Greenough Colby and eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Forrest Jefferds. Funeral services were 
held ry Central Church, Boston, of which she was a 
member, and burial was at Bedford. She leaves a 
daughter and two sons. 


STOWELL—In Stoughton, March 14, Abbie Datent, 
wife of Charles Stuwell, formerly of Charlesto 


REV. H. M. HAZELTINE 


Consecrated from birth to the Lord as his sainted 
name would indicate, ee Martyn Hazeltine entered 
his father’s home of Christian oo nuture in James- 
town, N. Y., Aug. 1831. gradus uated from 
Williams Colle sy Tees and ms m tn on Theological 
Seminary in 1857. In the same year he was happily 
married to Miss Fannie Hallock of Amherst, Mass 
she herself being of an honored ministerial” family. 
For forty-one years they have walked the path of li r 
jes mg sharing its joy and sorrow, its sunshine and 
storm. "his children, Elizabeth Hallock and Alice Isa- 
bel, hold a rich | y in the memory of such a father, 
and all who knew bim loved him. 

On leaving the seminary Mr. Mageitive engaged for 
two years in successful teaching. 1860 he w: 
dained and installed at Sherman, x" Y., where he min- 
istered to a loving people for pre hap ppy and useful 

ears. He was pastor of both tional 

-resbyterian churches in a) North Ba 
tonah, N. Y., in West Stockbridge, io and in Mon- 
ro ont Oxford, Ct. 

8 Was an intellect of superior quality, polished b 
liberal culture. He was a scholar to the last, and kept fl 
himself in touch with the great world of letters. He 
was possessed of a broad charity, and he was tolerant 
of religivus differences. ys g gauging other’s opinions 


by his own ne a@ genius for besecproting 
any truth, and his ‘sormone were of a high order. 
€ was modest almost to the point of self-effacement. 


He left others to tel’ the story of his useful life, which 
a as lasting impress upon all with whom he was 
On account of impaired health he ended his public 
ministry in 1893, and came to reside in his native p 
If his return to me ores of his early life brought him 
joy and blessing, it was also a benediction for the 
church, where he is held in coe remembrance. 
religious life was net a rushing, —— pountes 
torrent, * put a broad, calm, deep, clear stream. 





houseand parsonage. He says, ‘ It was my 
hardest, and per: orhape best work.” (2) Jamestown, 
N. Y., First Congregational Church, 1856 to 1868. En- 
joy ed several revivals. Lye yg "the present commo- 
dious brick church. His h failing he went to Cali- 
fornia. With restored heaith te and Mrs. Rouse taught 
in Mills come. (3) Congregational church in 
Mateo, Cal., eight years, 1870-1878. (4) Organized the 
Protestant "Evangelical C Church. wao, Ha- 
walian Islands, the home of the Alexanders, Baldwins, 
Smiths, Greens and by ~ of missionary fame. 
5) Geaith failing a and 7 at ae removed to 
elleview, nized Con ional church and 
preached fourteen winters till fo reached his eightieth 
year, and preached his last sermon on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ministry, then passed to glory, March ~ 
He says, * The great principle of a happy a aman 
to lay yourself out generously and Fe shly for your 
people, giving them your best, without reserve, and 
hey will love you and care for a ” This has been 
peculiarly demonstrated in his minis He died after 
an acute illness incident to old age an ‘ts buried in the 
sunny land. His wife and three children survive him. 
His children are . ae of Manatee, Fla., 
Fanny H. Carpenter, of New York, and Rev. 
F. T. Rouse, recently’ ot Plantey ille, Ct., now at Apple- 


ton, Wis. 
In apesking of his departure he said. ‘Let there be 


uy, a quiet, happy grief, with a great undercurrent of 
oy 


DWIGAHT B. LOOK 


Died in Northampton, Mass., March 30, “4 
Look, aged seventy-nine years. Through a ong ife 3 
has given himself, with his money, to ev ood cause. 
In business, education and politics, in © rities, re- 
forms i! religion, he been intelligent, broad- 
minded, wise and stropg. Above all and in alli, he has 
been a humble, exemplary Christian. By his death this 
world is poorer and heaven gains. 


What is Diastase? 


The medical press has been giving much space 
lately to a new digestive principle which is remark- 
able for its action on starch foods (vegetables, 
cereals, fruits, breadstuffs), and for its efficiency in 
curing the commonest and most obstinate form of 
dyspepsia, namely, amylaceous (or starchy) indi- 
gestion. 

This principle is Taka-Diastase, the invention of 
a Japanese chemist, Mr. Jokichi Takamife. Now 
a diastase is a preparation that digests starchy 
foods ; but heretofore while we had perfected pepsin 
and pancreatin, which are efficient in digesting 
meats and albumens, there was no good diastase—in 
other words, the commonest form of indigestion was 
hardest to cure, and all for lack of a good remedy. 

This being the case, it is easy to understand why 
such authoritative medical papers as the London 
Lancet and the New York Medical Times have 
spoken in praise of Taka-Diastase in terms that 
can hardly be strengthened. Taka-Diastase cures 
starchy indigestion. The only form in which it is 
offered to the general public is as Kaskola Tablets, 
in which it is combined with pepsin, pancreatin, 
and other stomach stimulants of long recognized 
value. The Tablets are accomplishing remarkable 
results, and so great is the confidence of their 
manufacturers, the P. L. Abbey Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., that they send any reader of this paper a 
fifty-cent box free, on condition that, if they give 
benefit, the price shall be mailed to the makers 
within two weeks. If no benefit is given, no charge 
will be made. 
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Dessert 


can be = be seg f a with 


KEYSTONE 


Silver White 


GELATINE 


shredded, it repre- 
e purest, strongest, 
most acceptable 
form of gelatine. Used 
and endorsed by the lead- 
ing cooksofthecountry. 
If your er cannot su mpply 
you send us his name an 
will send you asample pack- 
age free, with popes bythe 
mot 2 noted chefs. fall 
size box mailed for lic. 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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TURBLY 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is vo 
ss 5. Renewal of Good Citi- 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 

It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 


facturer to the consumer; 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Yale Band 

The young people of the city and suburban 
churches have an unusual opportunity to 
awaken interest in missions through the com- 
ing of the Yale Band next week. The serv- 
joes open on Saturday, the 22d, and close 
Thursday evening, the 27th. They are held 
under the joint auspices of the Boston C. E. 
Union, Epworth League, B. Y. P. U., Y. M. 
Cc, A. and the women’s missionary boards. 
The opening conference is to be in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, Saturday evening. 
On Sunday members of the band will speak 
in many pulpits of the city and address the 
Boston and Somerville Y. M. C. A. Section 
meetings are planned for Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings in Boston and the 
immediate vicinity. Denominational rallies 
will be held Thursday night: for Baptists 
at Clarendon Street, Methodists at Tremont 
Street, Presbyterians at First, Congregation- 
alists at the New Old South. All services 
are open to the general public. The object is 
to arouse attention to the present situation 
and enlist sympathy and co-operation in de- 
nominational missions. 





Successful Sunday Evenings 

The large attendance at the Ministers’ 
Meeting Monday morning attested the inter- 
est in the conduct and results of the Sunday 
evening service. The chief speaker, Rev. 
James |.. Hill, D. D., dealt clearly with the 
“sorts of successes’ coming under his own 
observation. The evening hour is too valu- 
able to lose; if the church fails to occupy it, 
the club and concert will. Special efforts are 
of less value than continuous, as they dwarf 
suoeeeding services. The Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club supplies a fraternity that is needed. 
Responsibility is placed upon the lay mem- 
bership in their care for the details of the 
service. Musical features, in particular 
antiphonal singing, has special significance. 
The minister is relieved of an effort ‘‘to 


draw.” What the speaker called the “ you’ 


and I” method, an unconventional talk, as 
illustrated by Dr. John Watson, was empha- 
sized, Several churches follow with success 
testimony meetings. Dr. G. F. Pentecost now 
has large evening audiences because he went 
into the Music Hall for a year. This is com- 
pelling them to come in. Dr. Hill believed 
that the pews which demand a second service 
should show their interest by attendance. 
By no means would he sink the preacher in 
the service, but give him largeness in time 
and liberty. 


An interesting discussion followed. Rev. . 


E. N. Hardy thought that every minister 
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should occasionally ask himself, ‘‘How far 
would I go to hear myself preach?’”’ Some 
good results might follow. Dr. A. Z. Conrad 
has preached the gospel as a continuous theme. 
Intelligent adaptation is the key to the even- 
ing problem. Dr. D. W. S. Clark suggested 
the Salem plan of union meetings as helpful 
for several churches in one community. Rev. 
F. E. Ramsdeli testified to the value of the 
Men’s Club and the preaching of Christ as the 
one topic. Dr. J. L. Withrow believed that 
the matter of topics was one, of individual 
taste. Without any auxiliaries he has had no 
cause in thirty years to mourn a lack of audi- 
tors. 

Later Rev. W. F. Crafts, Ph. D., of the Re- 
form Bureau explained the status of the 
anti-canteen law. The meeting passed reso- 
lutions protesting against the action of the 
War Department and calling upon the Presi- 
dent to secure a recognition of the apparent 
intent of the bill until the courts can speak 
upon the matter. 


The Panin Lectures 

Mr. Ivan Panin, Russian critic and lecturer, 
whose utterances in Boston some half-dozen 
years ago excited much interest and comment, 
has reappeared and given a series of four 
lectures in Social Hall, Tremont Temple, on 
Modern Teachers and Christianity. Emerson, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold and Tolstoy were 
each sketched with a master’s touch, which 
sympathetically pointed out their merits, but 
unsparingly revealed their weaknesses. That 
these men achieved such measure of greatness 
and so much good was embodied in their lives 
and teachings the lecturer attributed to the 
fact that their hearts were turned toward 
Christ, though their heads were turned away 
from him. That they were protestors only, 
not reformers; and that, with all their uani- 
versality, independence and breadth, their 
culture and unselfishness, they were yet, toa 
large extent, failures, he believes was because, 
failing to surrender themselves to Christ, 
their lives lacked the element of regeneration. 
It will be seen that his standpoint was strictly 
evangelical; but, besides indicating the re- 
lation of these men to Christianity, he gave a 
valuable comparison of them with one another. 
The lectures were valuable as combining the 
results of exhaustive study with critical in- 
sight and brilliancy of style, and were rich in 
epigram and illustration. Perhaps we cannot 
better illustrate his method than by this com- 
parison which he made: While these would-be 
reformers would offer the lame man cock-sole 
shoes, stilts, crutches or a wheeling chair, 
Christianity provides new feet. 


The Anti-imperialist Meeting 

‘Tremont Temple, on its floor and in its first 
balcony, was filled on the evening of the 4th 
with an audience gathered to protest against 
the policy of the Administration respecting 
the forcible exercise of authority in the Phil- 
ippines. None but Republicans in good and 
regular standing addressed the meeting. Ex- 
Governor Boutwell, ex-Attorney General Pills- 
bury, James R. Dunbar, Esq., Mr. Robert M. 
Morse and Senator Parsons were the chief 
speakers. The contention was that the Ad- 
ministration is exceeding all its authority in 
claiming title to the islands; that it is setting 
at defiance the historic policies of the nation, 
and that it is fast shifting our national policy 
from that of a self-governing republic to that 
of an empire with dependencies. The resolu- 
tions passed call for a suspension of hostilities 
and a conference with the Philippine leaders 
on the basis of a recognition of their freedom 
and independence as soon as proper guaran- 
tees can be had of order and protection of 


property. a 
For Indigestion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. GREGORY DOYLE, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 
“ Thave frequently prescribed it in cases of indiges- 
tion and nervous prostration, and find the result so 















; “A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious.” 








Wale Baker & Co's 








TRADE-MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & G0, Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 









Blend most softly a 
play most effectively over 

a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch tothe drawing 
room or a room, is the 
mellow glow of 


WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations, H 

Manufaetured by 

STANDARD OIL Co. 


For sale every where, 








FERRYS 
SEEDS 


were famous years ago—their fame 
grows every year—as the seeds 
most to be relied on—as always 
the best. For sale py leading 
dealers everywhere. ve cents 
r paper and always worth it, 
Insist on having them. Kun 
<9 ee —buy Ferry’s. 

99 Seed Annual is free, 

» M. 
Detroit, 






















This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 


The 

** Harris ”’ 
Method of | fce."tay Bie ares 
ing’ in its present form have 


Giving beng orid. Frise, (G0 coptes, 





satisfactory that I shall continue it.” 





For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston 





Gilchrist &Co. 


Winter Street, Boston 


The Silk Man was as much surprised when 
he fell across those lots as you will be when 
you see them. You are seldom invited to such 
a feast of economy right upon the threshold of 
a new season. These Silks are all desirable 


and seasonable, being both black and colors, 


Fancy Taffeta Silks 


Worth 90c and $1.00 


For 49¢ and 59¢ 


Plaids, Checks and Stripes, in superb heavy 
American-made Silks, or in fine texture Swiss 
Taffetas, suitable for Waists or Skirts. But 
even if you used them for lining it would be 
economy over anything else you could select, 
as they are 21 inches wide and will give good 
satisfaction. 











SAPOLIO’ 


Ccleans,Scours, 
polishes. 


Whether you write, send, or ask 
for it, insist on getting —— 
SAPOLIO + The dealer who 


changes your order insults you. 
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eas the Skin Soft in Smooth 


IT Is 


CAREFULLY ee TED 


Sample Cake mailed for . - - 2 cents 
Full-Size Cake, « - > . * = 15 cents 


Appress Dept, G. 
THe J. B. WIiLLiAMs COMPANY 

















h. Glastonbury, Conn. . 
» es, - 

















In about the 
same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 


flash across the 
sky, 


MINDS EXTRACT 


will relieve your 
pain, no matter 
where it is. 

Pond’s Extract for Hoarse- 
ness, Bruises, Cuts, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Sore Chest, 


Coughs and all pain. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 














